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A THOUGHT FOR WASHING DAY. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 








The clothes-line is a rosary 
Of household help and care ; 
Each little saint the mother loves 
ls represented there. 


And when across her garden plot 
She walks with thoughtful heed, 

I should not wonder if she told 
Each garment for a bead. 


For Celia’s scarlet stockings hang 
Beside Amelia’s skirt, 

And Bilbo’s breeches, which of late 
Were sadly smeared with dirt. 


Yon kerchief small wiped bitter tears 
For ill success at school; 

This pinafore was torn in strife 
*Twixt Fred and little Jule. 


And that device of finest web 
And over-costly lace 

Adorned our eldest when she danced 
At some gay fashion-place. 


A stranger passing, I salute 
The Household in its wear, 

And smile to think how near of hin 
Are love and toil and prayer. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The municipal woman suffrage bill in 
the Massachusetts Legislature is again 
defeated, but it received by far the largest 
vote ever cast for it. The tide is rising. 


The friends of equal rights owe grati- 
tude to the Boston Transcript, Globe, 
Advertiser, Traveller and Beacon; to the 
Springfield Republican, Greenfield Gazette 
and Courier, Salem Observer and Register, 
and many other papers which have given 
their support to the bill. 


+e, 


Both Houses of the West Virginia Leg- 
islature, on Feb. 10, passed a bill giving 
the married women of the State equal 
property rights with married men. A 
bill to enlarge the property rights of 


married women is pending in the Kentucky 


Legislature. 
—_— +~e 
A joint resolution for the submission 
of an amendment granting full suffrage to 
women has passed the Kansas Senate by a 
vote of 32 to 5. 


+o 


The municipal suffrage bill was defeated 
in the Missouri House of Representatives, 
after a spirited fight, on Feb. 15, by a 
vote of 68 to 45. This is a considerably 
larger vote than it received in the pre- 
ceding Legislature. Only three Repub- 
licans voted against the bill. Two of these 
are in the liquor business, and the third is 
from Gasconade Co., where the principal 
interest is wine. One of the three is the 
man who introduced the bill to license the 
social evil. 








——~@o— 


Mr. J. E. Carter, who introduced the 
suffrage bill, and championed it both at 
the last session and at this, made a good 
Speech for it. The Jefferson City Daily 
Tribune says : 


some members dodged out of the hall for 
some purpose when the roll was called. 
. . . Aprotestwas presented from citizens 
of Johnson County against extending suf- 
frage to women. 
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| ‘The Rhode Island Senate has before it 
| a bill to protect women and children in 
| factories. It provides for the appoint- 
| ment by the Governor of two factory in- 
| spectors, one of whom shall be a woman, 
| at an annual salary of $1,500, and whose 
term of office shall be three years. They 
are to visit and inspect the factories, and 
are authorized to prosecute all violators 
of the law. They are allowed $1,200 per 
year for expenses. Great power is given 
to these inspectors. They may compel 
the enclosing of hoisting shafts or well 
holes, and the providing of traps and 
automatic doors to secure additional safety 
for elevators. They may also compel the 
placing of automatic shifters or other 
mechanical contrivances where dangerous 
machinery is in use. Manufacturers are re- 
quired to provide separate dressing-rooms 
for women. The bill also provides a Board 
of Appeal to which the action of the inspec- 
tors may be referred. This action of the 
Rhode Island Senate is in the right direc- 
tion. 


| 
| 
| 
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A bill to give women municipal suffrage 
has been introduced in the Minnesota Sen- 
ate. It reads as follows: 


That at every election for municipal ofticers, 
or for any other municipal purpose in and for 
any city, town or village of this State, whether 
such city, town or village is incorporated under 
the general law, or under any special law or 
charter, the privilege of voting shall not be 
denied to any woman, whether native born or 
naturalized, who can read the Constitution of 
the United States, and women thus qualified 
may vote at such elections, and shall have the 
right to be voted for and hold municipal offices 
the same as men, under like restrictions and 
qualifications. 


—~@—— 


The following bill has been introduced 
in the Illinois Senate and House, by Sen- 
ator Coon and Representative Hastings, 
in behalf of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association : 


A bill for an act granting women a right to 
vote and participate in town meetings, and 
to vote for certain township officers : 

Be it enacted by the people of the State of 
Illinois represented in the General Assembly, 
Sec. 1. That all women, citizens of the United 
States, above the age of twenty-one years, having 
resided in this State one year, in the county 
ninety days, and in the election district thirty 
days next preceding any town meeting or town 
election therein, shall be allowed to vote for the 
following township officers: supervisor, town 
clerk, assessor, collector, and highway com- 


| missioner; and also to participate and vote in all 


annual and special town meetings in the town- 
ship in which such election district shall be. 

Sec. 2. When such election occurs at the 
same time when other officers are being elected, 
the town clerk shall provide for the women 
separate ballot-boxes and ballots, which ballots 
shall only contain the names of the five town- 
ship officers before mentioned, and the ballots 
cast by the women shall be canvassed with the 
other ballots cast for such township officers. 
Where registration is required, women shall 
register on the same terms as male voters. 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 
Superintendent of Legislative Work for 
the Illinois E. 8. A., urges men and 
women of all parties to send up to the 
Legislature letters and petitions in behalf 
of this measure. 


oe 


The Judiciary Committee of the Maine 
Legislature has presented a divided report | 
on municipal woman suffrage, a minority | 
report in its favor, and a majority report | 
giving the petitioners leave to withdraw. 


+2 


In the Connecticut Legislature, Repre- | 
sentative J. H. Hale, of Glastonbury, has | 
introduced a bill to give women school 





| to enfranchise Mormons, and to enable 


| 


suftrage, and also a bill to enable them to 
vote on all matters relating to the liquor 
question. 


——_8t@o— 


The Idaho Legislature has passed a bill | 


blind and illiterate persons to vote. But 
the persons enfranchised are all men. 
The women of Idaho still have no vote. 





~2> — 


The girls took all the prizes awarded for | 
essays on historical subjects at the celebra- | 
tion of Washington’s Birthday in the Old | 
South Church by the teachers and school | 


children of Boston. These girls were 
graduates of the Girl’s High and Latin 
Schools. 


~er- —-——_ 


The Nebraska House of Representa- 
tives voted 45 to 38 to place the municipal 


He said over 2,000 petitions had been | woman suffrage bill on general file; but 


presented in behalf of the measure, and 
the question of giving women the right to 
vote must eventualiy be settled in the 
affirmative. The amendment received 


in the Senate the bill was indefinitely 
postponed, 17 to15. A bill has been in- 
troduced to enable women to vote for 


more votes than it did two years ago, and ' county superintendents of public instruc- 


M. Goff, corresponding secretary of the 
Nebraska W. S. A., writes to the Woman's 
Tribune: ‘*The Independents are more 
favorable to this, because it is giving to 
women of the country the same rights as 
to those in the towns.” 


~e- - 


Historic shame will forever attach to 
the United States for its eager and un- 
seemly endeavors to get possession of the 
Sandwich Islands. Queen Liliuokalani, 
| in her letter to President Harrison, ad- 

dresses him as ‘*My great and good 

| friend.” After setting forth the facts in 
the case, she said: ‘I pray you, there- 
fore, my good friend, that you will not 
allow any conclusions to be reached by 
you until my envoy arrives.’’ When the 
envoy, Paul Neumaon, arrived, he found 
he could see neither the President nor Sec- 
retary Foster till the next week, and that 
the Queen’s case must be submitted to the 
Senate. Mr. Neumann will ask the Sen- 
ators to consider the papers which he has 
in his possession, and then, after reading 
them and hearing all he has to say, 
should they decide to ratify the treaty, 
he will not complain. He regretted ex- 
ceedingly that such undue haste should 
| have been used in sending the treaty to 
the Senate, when but one side of the case 
had been heard. Not one in ten of the 
natives of Hawaii, Mr. Neumann said, 
would support the provisional govern- 
ment if they were allowed to have a voice 
in the matter. The action of the U. 8S. 
government in this case is the crowning 
shame of the year. 





a ae 


‘*Woman’s Progress” is a new monthly 
magazine of literature, science, art, educa- 
tion and politics, to be devoted to the 
interests of women. The first number 
will appear in March. The editors pro- 
pose to keep women informed of the vari- 
ous opportunities opening to them; of 
their political status in different parts of 
the world; and of the werk of women in 
literature, art, science and education. 
The price will be $1 a year, 10 cents for a 
single copy. All communications should 
be addressed to the Progress Publishing 
Company, 740 Sansom Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Among the contents of the 
first number will be ‘Some Representa- 
tive Women: Mary Grew,” with portrait ; 
a poem by Jane Campbell, secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion: ‘Political Equality in Pennsyl- 
vanija;” ‘‘Among the Studios; ‘Books, 
Old and New;” ‘*Among the Colleges and 
Schools: Free Educational Advantages 
Offered to Women ;’’ ‘‘Women’s Doings,” 
and ‘*‘On to Chicago,” with editorial com- 
ment, summary of news, etc., and there 
will be a “Juvenile Annex.” In this 
varied table of contents, there ought to 
be something to interest every member of 
an intelligent family. In the able hands 
of Miss Campbell, the equal rights ques- 
tiou is sure to be well represented. May 
the new magazine do much good, and 
meet with ample success! 
+o 


The laws of Louisiana, as they affect 
the property rights of women, would seem 
in some respects to have stood still since 
the admission of the State into the Union. 
This was illustrated in the trial of a case 
in the Criminal District Court of New 
Orleans the other day. The defendant 
was a negro who had robbed a house on 
Rampart Street of female wearing ap- 
parel. There was no doubt of his guilt, 
but the indictment charged that the arti- 
cles stolen were the property of a woman. 
It was a fatal defect, for it was shown 
that the woman had a husband living, 





| and that she had not been emancipated by 


decree of court so as to be able to hold 
property. The court thereupon ordered 
the jury to acquit. The New Orleans 
Picayune indignantly comments : 


Doubtless this is the law of Louisiana, 
but what sort of law is it? It belongs to 
an age when women were slaves, and is a 
relic of the times when people were 
burned for witchcraft, and the expression 
of free thought and independent opinions 
| on almost any subject was a crime pun- 
ishable with death. Human slavery no 
| longer exists in civilized countries, and 
| this closing period of the nineteenth cen- 
| tury is the crown of an era of enlightened 
| human progress. Truly, it seems that 
| the laws which chain women down to 
such a disgraceful serfdom might be re- 

laxed a little, so that a woman may be 
able to hold the clothes on her back 
! against any thief in the city, without 
| bursting up the foundations of the State’s 
jurisprudence and utterly destroying the 
When this same law 


| majesty of the law. 


operates to strip a woman of her gar-' 


tion and county supervisors. Miss Helen | 














ments and hands them over to a thief, the 
robes of its majesty are most decidedly | 


threadbare. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 


| MADAME ADAM contributes *Recollec- 
| tions of George Sand” to the North Amer- 


The troubles of housekeeping under | jcqn Review for March. 


present conditions are so many that at 
last nine families in West Philadelphia 
have undertaken a codperative kitchen. 
They live within a square and a half of 
each other, and they will try the experi- 
ment for a month. On hearing of the 
project, many neighboring householders 
came at once, begging admittance to the 
benefits of the codperative kitchen. One 
resident of Germantown, driven to board- 
ing by stress of the servant question, 
offered to sell out forthwith and move to 
West Philadelphia if he were admitted to 
fellowship. The Public Ledger gives a 
very interesting account of the whole 
plan. 


“oe 


Much interesting matter is unavoidably 
crowded out this week, including several 
obituaries, and the department ‘With 
Women’s Clubs.” 


at oe 


The social evil bill, now pending in the 
Missouri Legislature, is even worse than 
it was at first said to be. It provides for 
licensing the social evil, not only in cities 
with over 100,000 population, but in every 
city that has a board of police commis- 
sioners. The bill has been unfavorably 
reported from one committee, and has 
now been referred to another. Missouri 
women are pouring in protests against it. 
They should keep track of the bill, and 
never lose sight of it till it is definitively 
killed. 
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A joint memorial has been introduced 
in the Wyoming Legislature asking Con- 
gress to submit to the States a woman 
suffrage amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. It reads as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Second Legislature of the 

State of Wyoming: 

That the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America be memorialized 
as follows: 

We, your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming, would respectfully represent 
to the honorable Congress of the United States 
that nearly, if not fully, one-half of the citizens 
of this nation are, without cause or reason, 
unjustly deprived of the right of suffrage and 
participation in political affairs, solely on 
account of sex. Recognizing in the women of 
America our equals in point of intelligence and 
culture, and believing that they are not only 
fully capable of and justly entitled to the right 
of assisting in the choice of those to whom the 
duty shall be assigned of making the laws and 
managing the affairs of the nation, but of actual 
participation therein, your memorialist would, 
therefore, respectfully and earnestly urge the 
honorable Congress of the United States to enact 
a law submitting to the several States of this 
Union an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, granting full and equal political 
rights to the women of the United States, and as 
in duty bound, your memorialist will ever pray. 


+r 


Under the auspices of the Lincoln Club, 
an organization which stands for ‘‘good 
government in local affairs,” there was 
held onthe afternoon of Feb. 12, in Central 
Music Hall, Chicago, the first of what is 
intended to be a pepetual series of annual 
memorial meetings in honor of Lincoln’s 
birthday. The platform was filled with 
representative professional and business 
men of Chicago. The audience numbered 
2,000 patriotic men and women. Profes- 
sor Von Holst, of the University of Chi- 
cago, author of the principal constitu- 
tional history of the United States, occu- 
pied the chair, and the Rev. Dr. Carlos 
Martyn, pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church, of Chicago, was the orator of the 
day. Dr. Martyn spoke eloquently of 
Lincoln’s experiences from boyhood to 
death. Speaking of Lincoln’s profound 
belief in the right of universal suffrage, 
he said : 

He believed absolutely in the American 
idea, and saw that if every hand held a 
ballot, knowledge and wealth would be 
put under bonds to educate that hand, in- 
tellectually and morally, and open to it 
an opportunity, lest it be lifted to drop a 
vote that should smite knowledge and pil- 
lage wealth. . . If I had my way, [ would 
go further than Lincoln did, and add 
woman suffrage. ‘*‘Why will you women 
meddle with politics?” asked Napoleon of 
Mme. de Stael. ‘Ah, sire,’”? was the re- 
ply, “if you will hang us, we must ask 
the reason!” On behalf of the wives and 
mothers of America, I raise the old slogan 
of Sam Adams and James Otis before the 
revolution: ‘‘No taxation without repre- 
sentation!” 

Dr. Martyn is mistaken, however, in 
thinking that this goes farther than Lin- 
coln did. Lincoln was in favor of woman 
suffrage, and said: ‘‘I am for all sharing 
the privileges of the government who 
assist in bearing its burdens, by no means 
excluding women.” 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY celebrated 
her 73d birthday on Feb. 15, in Rochester, 
N.Y. The Political Equality Club gave 
her a reception, and she received many 
congratulatory letters. 

Mrs. ANTOINETTE VAN HOESEN WAKE- 
MAN, of the Chicago Evening Post, will 
be in Boston next month on business con- 
nected with the Congress auxiliary to the 
World’s Fair. 

Miss JESSIE ACKERMAN, round -the- 
world missionary of the W. C. T. U., 
addressed a joint session of the Bombay 
and the South India Methodist Episcopal 
Conferences, and offered to raise funds 
for the training of one hundred Christian 
girls for teachers. The offer was grate- 
fully accepted. 


Miss Mary L. BuTLER is the inventor 
and patentee of an adjustable doll stand, 


| 
| 


| designed to hold dolls in an upright posi- 


tion, and made to fit dolls of all sizes. 
Miss Butler has organized a stock com- 
pany in Chicago, under the title of ‘The 
Butler Doll Stand Co.,” and has already 
introduced them in many cities. 

Miss KATE Situ, of Louisville, Ky., 
has lately received her diploma as a pro- 
fessional embalmer, one of the very few 
in this country. Her father is an em- 
balmer. His daughter often helped him, 
and grew so skilful that finally she 
decided to learn the business. She took 
lessons from an expert, and was the only 
woman in the class. Miss Smith is young, 
highly educated, and is described as re- 
markably pretty. 

Mrs. EUGENIA DUNLAP Ports, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., is one of the prominent 
women journalists in the South. Mrs. 
Potts has been connected with leading 
papers in Kentucky for some time, and 
her articles also find ready reception in 
magazines. This competent Southern 
woman has successfully launched on the 
journalistic sea a monthly magazine, the 
Illustrated Kentuckian, devoted to litera- 
ture, education and art, which is taking 
firm hold on the reading public. Such an 
intelligent, capable business woman is 
an inspiration to conservatives, and Mrs. 
Potts, by her ability und enthusiasm, is 
awakening the spirit of independence in 
Kentucky women. 

Miss ELLIOTT, of Washington, D. C., 
daughter of Col. Elliott of the U. 5S. 
Engineer Corps, one of the most skilful 
engineers in the government service, is 
herself interested in machinery, and un- 
derstands it better than most men. Col. 
Elliott has no son, and has made his 
daughter his constant companion, taking 
her about with him while he was superin- 
tending government work, and letting her 
study his plans. She has thus become an 
intelligent engineer. Recently a friend 
of the Colonel’s met the family on one of 
the Sound steamers, where it is considered 
a treat to be taken down to see the engines. 
The gentleman thought he would give 
Miss Elliott an unusual pleasure, and 
suggested a visit below. When they 
reached the engine room he tried to ex- 
plain the machinery, butstumbled. Miss 
Elliott filled in the missing knowledge, 
and soon the programme was reversed, 
and the young lady was showing off the 
engines to her astonished escort, while 
the engineer smiled in wicked glee. 

Dr. FRANCES C. VAN GASKEN has been 
appointed Assistant Medical Inspector to 
the Bureau of Health in Philadelphia. Dr. 
Van Gasken passed the two civil service 
examinations with distinction. Her re- 
cord is excellent, as one of the bright 
young graduates of the Woman’s Medical 
College who have passed the competitive 
examinations for Resident at the Philadel- 
phia Hospital, and her term of service 
there won her many friends. The Phila- 
delphia Ledger says: ‘‘The duties of 
House Inspectors for the Board of Health 
seem to fall suitably within a woman’s 
province. A woman physician is persona 
grata, under some conditions, in a house 
or family where a man’s presence would 
not be so welcome, and for ferreting out 
hidden causes of contagion it is not likely 
that Dr. Frances’s keen senses and cour- 
ageous spirit can be distanced by any of 
| her colleagues. She possesses the requisite 
| medical knowledge, and is ambitious to 
| show how well a woman can serve the 
city’s interests. The Board of Health 
should be congratulated on its new 
appointment.” 
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DRESS REFORM NOTES. 


Mary H. Krout, in the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean, rejoices in the increasing number 
of women who now dare to defy the 
dress-maker, and to consult their individ- 
ual taste and convenience in the matter 
of clothes, instead of blindly following 
the fashion plates. She says: 

“This change from passive submission 
to wholesome independence is directly due 
to one influence—that of business women. 
There is an army of them in this new age. 
They are discovering the value of brains 
and ability, and are putting these facul- 
ties to the best use. They are of no one 
class, but of all—from the educated to 
the uncultured—those who once knew the 
luxury of wealth and the satisfaction of 
comfort, with those who were born and 
reared in poverty and privation. But, 
however they may or may have differed, 
all agree upon one thing, that it is difficult 
to work well and without fatigue, where 


the muscles and limbs are cramped and | 


compressed. It is true that the ignorant 
shop girl is first to rush into extremes, 
and her cheap alpaca sweeps in the dust, 
and is flounced and furbelowed to the 
last extreme. 
working sisters several grades above her 
—those who have intelligence as well as 
energy—refuse to be so hampered, she 
falls into line and concludes that, after 
all, it is better to be comfortable than to 
be ‘stylish.’ 

‘After one season’s experiment, the 
long dress for street wear was summarily 
banished, and it was the business woman 
who unconsciously uttered the edict that 
compassed its retirement. 

“It has been found that in catching 
trains, jumping on and oft horse cars, 
climbing stairs, and walking long dis- 
tances, an aching back, a beclouded mind 


and unstrung nerves are the penalties of | 


folly in the matter of dress unsuited to 
these necessary requirements. 

**On one occasion when Harriet Hosmer, 
the sculptor, was addressing an audience 
of club women on Greek art, she alluded 
especially to the flowing lines in the dress 
worn by women in the age of Pericles. 
But she impressed upon her hearers the 
important fact that it was a dress suited 
to that period, when women remained 


But when she sees her | 


fact more artistically than is possible now. 
The dresses will be called World’s Fair 
dresses, and it is hoped that will make 
them come rapidly into vogue.” 

Mrs. Carrie M. Babcock, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., writes to a local paper: 

‘*l wish to add a word on dress reform. 
In last evening’s issue you gave one 
| woman’s idea on this popular subject: 

‘The skirt of the dress to escape the 
| ground bya couple of inches,’ and to be 
| ‘ample enough in fulness ;’ and she claims 

for this ‘perfect freedom in climbing 
mountains or for long walks.’ Not so. 
| Going up the mountains, or Jamestown’s 
| hills, she would have to hold it up or step 
| on it; coming down, it would drag, only 
|a little less than the longer ones. For 
| perfect freedom, the dress must be short 
| enough to escape the resistance offered 
by the skirts. Every woman knows how 
|she has to fight them in walking, how 
| they wrap around and between her legs; 
| the more ample, the more to wind up. 
On a windy day, the average woman com- 
pelled to go out will arrive fatigued, not 
from the walk of itself, but from the 
constant nervous exertion put forth to 
| get there in spite of her clothes. Said a 
woman to me: ‘Oh, I don’t mind it much, 
I just give them ahitch.’ But the result 
of one ‘hitch’ will not last. Notice any 
woman on the street, and see how con- 
stantly (and gracefully) she ‘hitches.’ 

“T have studied this subject carefully 
for more than a year, and have somewhat 
solved the problem, and as I wear my 
| reform dress now, allow me space to 
describe its merits a little, in apology for 
its conspicuousness. First, I wear the 
union suit, light weight for warm weather, 
with detachable sleeves. It ends above 
the knee, and is buttoned on to stockings 
of the same color, cream or unbleached. 
Silk drawers of the same shade as the 
|dress over this; the legs at the top 
| gathered into a seven-inch yoke fitted 
smooth. Each leg, two widths of silk 
| full at the lower end, is finished with a 
| silk band four inches wide, that buttons 
close just below the knee. Shoes, the 
| lower part of leather, uppers of velvet to 
match the dress, come to the knee over 
the silk band of the drawers. The dress 
reaches just below the top of the shoes, 








much within doors, and when no public | “0d is mage in one piece, and fitted with- 
duty was demanded of them. ‘Beautiful | °Ut corset or underwaist, and is provided 
as it was,’ she said, with her delightful | With six pockets, all of them good to use, 
laugh, ‘we could not imagine a nineteenth | #d three large enough to carry a lake 





century woman running to catch a train 
in such a garment.’ ” 

The Kansas City Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation lately voted to wear dresses clear- 
ing the ground by three inches. At the 
next meeting the subject was discussed 
again. A newspaper report says: ‘‘Evi- 
dently several of the members were not 
entirely in love with the idea of short 
dresses, and they looked upon an introduc- 
tion of the subject with timidity. Yet, 
when several of the women present 
stepped to the front and showed that 
their dresses were three inches from the 
floor and really did not look so badly, a 
reaction setin. One after another became 
enthusiastic, and let out the secret that 
she was, or had been, wearing short 
skirts. Mrs. J. C. Merine, the author of 
the resolution, made a little speech, in 
which she deplored the fact that her 
shorter dresses were not completed in time 
for the meeting. Another woman stepped 
to the front and showed how nicely her 


dress hung when shortened, and how | 


only a few additional inches of feet were 
exhibited to the public. Then another 
showed how she had luckily saved a dress 
by the passage of the resolution. The 
dress had shrunk in dyeing to just the re- 
quisite length, and when adjusted looked 
all the better for it. One exhibitor of the 


mode was accused of being a traitor be- | 


cause the back of her dress hung too low, 
but, on discovering the fact, she bravely 
remarked that a hook was out of place, 
and calmly proceeded to adjust it. No 
one seemed to want the resolution 
amended to permit lower or higher 
dresses, and the subject was dropped with 
much satisfaction and the proud conscious- 
ness of victory.” 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall is president of 
the Woman’s National Council, which has 


lately been considering dress-reform. | 


Mrs. Sewall is reported as saying that the 
short skirt has many advantages. ‘It 
will be,” she said, ‘‘more cleanly, and will 
obviate the necessity of losing the use of 
one hand by picking up the train every 
time it becomes necessary to go up or 
down steps or to cross the street.” Of 
the reformed dress recommended for use 
at the World’s Fair, Mrs. Sewall said: 
‘*The costumes will all be loose, so as to 
give the greatest freedom of action. 
before improved dress is practicable there 
must be improved methods of physical 
culture. We must have perfect physical 
development. Then, to perpetuate this, 
there must be a style of dress allowing 
perfect freedom of action. Beauty has 
by no means been lost sight of. The 
figure can be decorated and draped, in 


But | 


lunch. 

| “The weight of this costume, including 
every article worn, is three pounds thir- 
| teen ounces. And how delightful to 
| wear! After the old style of cumber- 
| some skirts, the feeling is as if one had 
| wings.” 

| Miss Cora L. Stockham, of Chicago, 
says: 

‘*The other day a woman appeared on 
State Street with a skirt eight yards in 
circumference, with large hoops to ex- 
tend it as far as possible. A huge balloon 
would have seemed small compared with 
her. As she walked she attracted the 
attention of every one on the street, men, 
women and children, with the newsboy 
sandwiched between; till, for personal 
| safety, she was obliged to retreat to her 
private quarters. She was the advance 
agent of a popular dressmaker, and wished 
to be the first to herald the proposed 
fashion. This supposed fashionable woman 
was the most conspicuous individual on 
| the street. Yet the very woman who 

ridiculed her will be the very first to adopt 
| its fashion, and the very man who laughed 
| the loudest will be the first to insist upon 
| his wife wearing crinoline. Why? Be- 
cause she will be conspicuous if she does 
|not wear it. Why? Because monster 
| fashion so dictates.” 
Miss Stockham says fashionable women 
| profess a horror of being conspicuous, yet 
their dress and their manner of wearing 
| it show that their great aim is to attract 
attention and admiration. She says: 
| ‘Let us study the pictures of costumes 
in all ages, pictures which represent sim- 
| plicity, art, grace and good sense, rather 
| than the pictures of the modern fashion 
| plate, and we in time may be enabled to 
_ develop our individuality sufficiently to 
| be unbiased by the floating fashions.” 
That bright and forcible writer, Ethel- 
Wives and 








| wyn Wetherald, says in 
| Daughters : 

“At the present time such pleasing 
| little euphemisms as ‘hygienic dress,’ 
| ‘artistic dress’ and ‘healthful dress’ are 


‘taking the place of the more strong- | 


| minded ‘dress reform’ and ‘rational dress,’ 
| which are associated with the era of the 
| Bloomer, and of comfort purchased at the 
awful cost of conspicuousness. But let 
no woman be deceived. There is no com- 
puting the lengths to which an idle indul- 
gence of the progressive dress subject may 
lead her. Beginning merely by the mild- 
est interest in garments which appeal to 
her artistic sense, she may~ go on from 
good to better until she finds herself actu- 
ally healthful or even rational, a conclu- 
sion simply appalling to every fashion- 





ably dressed woman. Or having, in a 
moment of weakness, worn a rational 
garment, or dropped an irrational one, 
she may refuse to go back to the old order 
of things, and the last state of her ward- 
robe will be far more beautiful and sensi- 
ble than the first. Once let a woman 
break the bonds of her corset (usually ad- 
vertised as unbreakable) and there is no 
calculating how far she will go. Intoxi- 
cated with the delicious breath of free- 
dom, and the unheard of privilege of get- 
ting all she wants of it, she may even 
read without a tremor the assertion of 
Lady Harberton, who recently declared in 
| print that ‘our efforts are, and will be, 
quite useless until an obviously two- 
| legged dress of some sort is recognized to 
be—what it is in fact--the only suitable 
dress for a two-legged creature.” Such a 
reckless expression of rationality is suffi- 
cient to make every stylish woman’s ‘two 
shy knees in a single trouser’ tremble and 
knock together.” 


incident of the visit which the Shah of 
Persia paid to Europe a few years ago. 
He brought with him two of his wives. 
They were scandalized by the dress of the 
European women, and called the Euro- 
pern dress-skirts ‘‘trousers with only one 
leg.” ' 


: ~<0-- ; 
AWAY DOWN SOUTH IN DIXIE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

From present appearances, we shall 
have an early and beautiful spring. Since 
that amazing spell of weather in January 
the mercury has run up and kept up to its 
normal figure; and now the peach trees 
show the flow of sap in their reddening 
brauches and swelling buds, and the gar- 
dens are fragrant with blooming violets, 
while buttercups, jonquils and hyacinths 
begin to show their faces. 

I was surprised at something I saw in 
the Christian Neighbor of this week. It 
is published in Columbia, 8. C. A recent 
number noted that it was begun “‘twenty- 
five years ago, with the object of promot- 
ing peace—peace in the family, peace in 
the State, peace among the nations.” The 
editor is the Rev. Sidi H. Browne, of the 
Methodist Conference of South Carolina, 
a venerable saint, whose hoary hairs are a 
crown of glory, being found in the way of 
righteousness. After years in the Meth- 
odist itineracy, he settled in Columbia, 
and devoted himself to working for peace 
through this paper, antedating, I believe, 
the W. C. ‘I’. U’s efforts for peace by arbi- 
tration. He has ever contended that ‘*war 
is wicked, also everything that tends to 
arouse the war feeling.” Rev. Sidi 
Browne is the veteran among veterans of 
the State Press Association. His benign 
face at a meeting is the augury of perfect 
courtesy and good feeling. 

Last July, when I addressed the Press 
Association at Anderson, the kindly hear- 
ing he gave me was emphasized in a re- 
mark he made at its close:—‘‘She has 
said all that could be said in favor of 
woman suffrage.’’ I subscribed for his 
Christian Neighbor before we parted, and 
find in it every week something to storein 
the memory and enrich the heart. Not 
long ago appeared an article in the Neigh- 
bor, arguing that ‘attending conventions 
did not subvert the domestic fabric ;” also 
that ‘‘oceasional losses of the mother's 
society might even cause a woman’s chil- 
dren to fare better.”’ ‘‘Ah!”’ said I, ‘there 
is progress ;’’ for you must know it is cus- 
tomary to speak very harshly of women 
who attend conventions, in our part of the 
world, as proving neglect of home, hus- 
band and children. The article closed by 
saying that *‘beautifully served meals did 
not prevent children from going to ruin.” 

This advanced view by a native of our 
palmetto triangle, and in such a conserva- 
tive paper as Rev. Sidi Browne’s, instant- 
ly brought up in my mind’s eye the “Girl 
of the Future,” as presented by Mrs. Ruth 
B. Havens in that eloquent, delightful 
address of hers before the N. A. W. 5S. A. 
in Washington. 

But the Neighbor has gone further this 
week. ‘The signs of spring are more per- 
ceptible. It actually has the following 
from our beloved Mrs. Julia Ward Howe: 

Phillips Brooks was a woman suffragist. 
He did uot hesitate to affix his name to the 
) petition to the Massachusetts Legislature 
| for the political enfranchisement of 
| women. May his petition be heard before 
the throne to which our thoughts aspire 
in recalling him! 

On the recent death of Mrs. Flora Payne 
Whitney, the Charleston News and Cour- 
| ter recalled ‘tone of the pleasantest inci- 
dents of Christmas, 1886," the year of 
the earthquake in Charleston, when $830 
sent by Mrs. Whitney was laid out in 


Christmas gifts to the worthy poor of 





enon: 
It was distributed by the clergy and 
ladies, and it carried sunshine into many a 


Perhaps this last was suggested by an | 


that city, sufferers by the terrible phenom- | 





| The same paper, in an article sketching 
Mrs. Whitney’s career, has the following 
to say of her, which concedes something 
of what we suffragists claim for women: 

| The learned, the wise, the brave, the 

| men of genius and the men of force were 

| Mrs. Whitney’s confidants, with whom 

| she conferred on terms of equal knowledge 

|}and sympathy. For over twenty years 


| her agency in thecareers of her father and | 
| husband has been the significant function | 
| in the history of the Democracy of Amer- | 


| iea. 

Speaking of South Carolina newspapers, 
| there is one published at Florence, a very 
| large eight-page monthly called the Cen- 
| tenary, which is really a model of beauti- 
| ful printing. There are several ladies on 
| the editorial staff. Its general tone is 
| distinctly progressive, and it strongly ad- 
| vocates the higher education for women. 

(Mrs.) Vireinta D. YOUNG, 
Fairfax, S. C., Feb. 11, 1893. 


a 


PITH AND POINT. 


| ‘The journey of high honor lies not in 
| smooth ways.—Sir Philip Sidney. 

Woman is not undeveloped man, but 
something better.—J. M. Barrie. 

It is right to look our self-accounts 
bravely in the face now and then, and 
settle them bravely.—-Charlotte Bronté. 

It is almost as presumptuous to think 
you can do nothing as to think you can do 
everything.—Phillips Brooks. 

All true science begins in the love, not 
the dissection of your fellow creatures; 
and it ends in the love, not the analysis of 
God.— Ruskin. 

‘“*My slate-pencil is broken!” wailed 
one youngster, with drooping mouth, half- 
shut eyes, and scowling forehead. ‘So 
is mine!” replied his brother, with eyes 
shining and a smile on his lips; ‘‘so I’ve 
got two!’ Could anything furnish bet- 
ter illustration of the difference in the dis- 
position of the two children?—Zleanor 
Kirke’s Idea. 

aa nian ; 


CHINESE SLAVE GIRLS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

There has been a fresh interest aroused 
lately in this city in the fate of the 
Chinese women held as slaves. Several 
have escaped in one way and another, and 
to serve these a Rescue Home has been 
opened here for Chinese women. 

The stories of the escapes of some of 
these women are as thrilling as any in the 
old slavery days. ‘‘Underground” tactics 
are not unfamiliar to their rescuers, and in 
the last great day, if no sooner, there 
may be announced to the credit of some 
altogether peculiar and not at all saintly 
personages some heroic acts. But, for 
the present, one dare not even hint at 
them, except among the initiated. 

The case of ‘‘pretty Chee Fong” is the 
latest. A slave in free America, pur- 
chased for $2,000, she in some way made 
her escape from Chinatown, was arrested 
on a charge of vagrancy, produced in 
court, freed, and whisked out of the court- 
room and out of the city, to the intense 
disgust of her owner and all his friends. 

Not all areas fortunate. Now and then 
one ends her days of misery by morphine. 
Sometimes one is shot by her owner; but 
they are generally considered too valuable 
for that. 

The women of the churches here are 
trying to help these women all that is 
possible. Besides the Rescue Home, there 
is a prayer-meeting each week where they 
read the Bible and talk to them ina way 
to give them higher ideas of life. Some 
of them are married, and one, Mrs. Mon 
Ling, has a neat little parlor, with pretty 
lace curtains, neat carpet, and modern 
American furniture. She is very proud 
of it, too, and of living like Americans. I 
visited the meeting one day, and heard 
her invite the women to come again, and 
also make a little speech to them in Chin- 
ese. Then she interpreted. ‘I told them,” 
said she, ‘if any one laughs because you 
are too old to learn, tell them Mrs. Ling 
mother of six children, and she learn to 
sew, to cook, to mend, to read.” “I am 
very happy in my home,” she told the 
ladies later on. 

Miss Graham conducts a school for the 
‘*boys” in the afternoons and evenings of 
| each week. 

Working along the line of rescuing 





women who are not Chinese are the Ran- | 
som Home under the W. C. T. U., and the 
Crittendon Home founded by Mr. Crit- | 


tendon, the philanthropist. Women are 
active here in all lines of reformatory 
and philanthropic work. 

To go back to the Chinese. These girls 
are generally stolen when children, to be 
| sold as slaves when grown. 
who keep them pretend they are their 
| own children, or adopted, and sometimes 
| change them from one to another for 
| better concealment. Their lives are 


The people | 


dreary home; cheered the aged, helped | * 
the sick, carried blessings wherever it ae rst nhac cgeae te sag = we hanes 
went, and it returned to the gracious | y ng to submit 


woman who had bestowed her bounty | to their masters, punished if their evil 
upon us, in showers of blessings. | gains are too small, shot down or tortured 





if suspected of preparing to escape. 
Surely, the hearts of the women of this 
land should go out to them in pity and 
sympathy, and their lives should be one 
more incentive to seek the ballot that we 
may aid them by better laws more rigidly 
enforced. EMMA HARRIMAN. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


—Or—— — 





WOOD-CARVING FOR WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Wood-carving for women is being 
brought into prominent notice just at this 
time in connection with various exhibits 
to be held at the World’s Fair. A well- 
known piano firm has secured a young 
lady to do the carving for a handsome in- 
strument in their exhibit, and dainty spec- 
imens of women’s work will be seen from 
other quarters. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Boston will send as its contribu- 
tion a handsomely carved settee and two 
chairs, and the class held there under the 
direction of Karl Von Rydingsvird is 
busily engaged in completing these arti- 
cles. Persons interested in woman’s 
work are cordially welcome at any time 
to the rooms, No. 40 Berkeley Street, 
where they will find the class at work on 
Wednesday and Friday afternoons. 

It will be a surprise to many to see 
what a training of two years can do to 
make skilful fingers from unskilled ones, 
and correct and beautiful tracery on hard 
and unyielding wood when a feminine 
hand wields the carver’s tools. 

The work is specially adapted to 
women, and trains both eye and hand. It 
is a pleasure to add beauty to utility, and 
here is an opportunity for our young 


women to gild the plain work of this 
work-a-day world. F. 
_ ~@, —_ 
GEMS FROM EXETER HALL, 


At the great reception recently given to 
Frances Willard at Exeter Hall, London, 
Mr. W.'T. Stead said: 


I wish to welcome Miss Willard here, 
not so much for her temperance work, 
about which a great deal has been much 
more eloquently said than I could say it, 
but because I regard her as one of the 
living shuttles in the roaring loom of time, 
which are weaving into one web the Eng- 
lish-speaking races of this world. Miss 
Willard is here to-day, Lady Henry was 
over in America yesterday, messengers 
from the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union visit all our colonies, visit India; 
and these women-apostles of our time are 
helping to weld into one our ocean- 
severed race. I would also welcome her 
here, because I think she will spur us up 
to do our duty (hear, hear), but of her- 
self I say, ‘‘Ye are come to see the naked- 
ness of the land.”’ That is why you have 
come, and, as an Englishman, I am 
ashamed to see Miss Willard here. I am 
ashamed to see her here because it has 
always been my hope and my pride to 
believe that England, the mother country, 
would show the way and head the van in 
every good work, and we are not doing 
so. Why, Miss Willard has fought and 
triumphed in a cause which has still to 
win its victory in this country. I sup- 
pose there will be some old folks of both 
sections in this meeting who will, per- 
haps, differ with me when I utter the 
deepest conviction of my heart, that Miss 
Willard has taught the Christian women 
of the world that if they do not take their 
stand upon the platform with men for 
equal citizenship, they are false to their 
Christian privileges (cheers). 


There were addresses and letters from 
many men and women eminent in good 
works. The following letter from Mrs. 
Josephine Butler is of especial interest : 


CANNES, JAN. 6, 1893. 

My Dear Lady Henry Somerset :—I really 
do not know what to say to your great 
meeting. I seem to have no clear mes- 
sage given tome topass on. There is not 
time for me to hear from you, and so I 
must just ask you briefly to express for 
me if you think it suitable something like 
the following: Speak of my regret at not 
| being able to be with you this evening. 
| But though I am far from you in person, 
|I am with you in spirit at your great 
| gathering in Exeter Hall. Of this you 
| searcely need to be assured. 

You meet to-night to welcome Miss 
| Willard. A welcome to Miss Willard 
means a welcome to the two great twin 
movements on behalf of temperance and 
purity. It means an acceptance and en- 
dorsement of the great and vital princi- 
ples which she and the host which she 
leads represent. 

It has been one of the joys of my later 
| years to see the two great movements I 
have mentioned join hands and become 
one. ‘They have joined hands across the 
| Atlantic in order that each and both may 
more swiftly and successfully travel 
through the entire world. 

As a worker grown old in the war 
| against vice, with all its attendant cruel- 
ties, tyrannies and woes, may I, through 
you, express to your great meeting to- 
night the earnest desire of my heart that 
this New Year may see a great number of 
younger and valiant workers coming to 
the front in the purity cause, and may | 
remind those before you that in this cause 
they must be prepared to have to tight 
with a powerful and aggessive foe. Work- 
| ing in the purity cause does not mean only 
| the constant inculcating of virtue and 
| purity among the young, in our homes, 
| schools, colleges. It means the pulling 
| down of Satan’s most ancient strongholds. 
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It means the liberation of women from 
traditional and legal subjection—a subjec- 
tion which has enabled cynical men and 
governments in modern times to force 
them into the position of the legally 
recognized, official slaves of vice. It 
means the shaking off of chains which 
have been riveted for centuries, chains of 
false beliefs and evil habits. And in order 
to set our sisters free—and our brothers, 
too—we, happier women, must determine 
first to be free ourselves—free in every 
just and holy sense. 

We must be free to exercise the same 
citizen rights as men, and free to in- 
fluence by our votes, as well as by our 
lives and our speech, the spirit and action 
of the Legislature. 

I pray God greatly to bless the meeting 
to-night, and that great spiritual power 
and influence may go forth from it. 

Will you speak to Miss Willard for me 
of my personal love and reverence for her, 
and of my great desire to see her face 
once on this side of the bourne. She is no 
stranger to my heart. 

JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


An educated Hindoo woman uttered 
this touching plea: ‘‘My prayer and sup- 
plication are, ‘O God, let no more women 
be born in India!’ ” 

The Alumnae Association of the Clara 
Conway Institute, at Memphis, Tenn., 
lately held a salon, in honor of Sidney 
Lanier, with interesting exercises. 

La Marechale, eldest daughter of Gen- 
eral Booth, who is at the head of the Sal- 
vation Army in France, reports the enrol- 
ment of 1,240 ‘‘soldiers” in that country. 

The Woman’s Club of Philadelphia, 
with headquarters in the new Century 
Club Building, rents the drawing-room 
occasionally for entertainments, but with 
the rule that no intoxicating beverages 
shall be served. 

Mrs. Mary J. Burke, of Rowley, Mass., 
has invented an adjustable ventilator for 
windows, which does away with the dan- 
ger of draughts, while thoroughly purify- 
ing the air. It will be manufactured in 
large quantities. 

The London Grip has a cartoon of Lord 
North weeping for the Tory party, and 
Mr. Balfour showing him a parchment 
on which is inscribed Woman Suffrage and 
old age pensions, ‘the only possible way 
for the Tories to return to office.” 

Miss Laura A. Parmalee, matron of 
Fisk University, died recently, at Nash- 
ville, Tenn. She went South from Toledo, 
O., at the close of the Civil War, and was 
for years one of the most earnest and suc- 
cessful teachers among the freedmen. A 
few years ago she was appointed matron 
of Fisk University, where she was held in 
high esteem. 

Fanny Kemble was noted for the keen- 
ness of her wit, even in her old age. Once 
an impertinent street lounger stepped up 
to her while she was looking in the win- 
dow of a bric-a-brac store, and said, ‘‘Are 
you fond of antiquities?” Mrs. Kemble 
quickly unpinned her veil, and turning on 
the man her aged face (she was then 
seventy-three) asked, ‘‘Are you?” 


There is ample evidence that the ancient 
Egyptian women were highly regarded, 
and highly educated for those times. They 
transacted business, bequeathed property 
and acted as regents. Some one has re- 
marked that they must have been good 
home-makers, for the portraits and statues 
of Egyptian men represent them with a 
happy, good-natured expression. 


Dr. Sargent, of the School for Physical 
Training in Cambridge, Mass., is having 
prepared two statues, one of a man, one 
of a woman, each to represent the perfect 
physique. The face of the woman’s statue 
is to be that of Miss Laura Sanborn, of Ex- 
eter, N. H. Miss Sanborn has been study- 
ing at the school this year, and is a grad- 
uate of the Robinson Seminary of Exe- 
ter, of the class of 92. 

Miss Jogannadham, the first Hindoo 
woman to study medicine in England, was 
resident medical officer, for a time, in the 
Edinburgh Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren, and is now house physician at the 
Cama Hospital, in Bombay. Inspired by 
her success, another Hindoo woman, Miss 
Gorindurajulu, has begun a course in Sur- 
geon’s Square, London. She had been 
house surgeon in the hospital at Mysore, 
and the Mysore government has given her 
two years’ leave of absence and her ex- 
penses. 

The following are the members of the 
first woman suffrage society of Florida, 
lately organized at Tampa: O.G. Sexton, 
Mrs. Willella Sexton, Byron W. Sherman, 
Mrs. Catherine Sherman, Asa Brecken- 
ridge, Mrs. M. R. Breckenridge, Jacob 
Miller, Mrs. Lida Miller, Mrs. Philena 
Sexton, Judge Chas. Donovan, Carroll 
Hodge, Mrs. Ella Hodge, Miss M. M. 
Stowall, Mrs. Clara K. Smith, F. P. Cham- 
berlain, Mrs. F.P. Chamberlain, Mrs. M. A. 
Smith, Dr. D. E. Saxton, Mrs. Mary E. 
Gwynn. 

Frances E. Willard wrote to the War 
Cry, the organ of the Salvation Army: ‘‘I 


am a Methodist, and my apprenticeship in 
the mighty church founded by Susanna 
Wesley’s son John, and set to music by 
her son Charles, long ago taught me that 
for the hosts of God to go forth without 
women was like a bird beating the air 
with but a single wing. The church has 
long hobbled on one foot. Your Army 
has succeeded in getting the other foot to 
the floor, and ‘the swing of conquest’ is 
the result.” 

Kentucky has been behind most of the 
other States in its laws relating to the 
property rights of women. The Senate 
of that State has now before it a bill 
which goes far to make married women 
the owners of their own property. It 
gives them the right to hold a separate 
estate. takes from the husband the right 
to the rental of his wife’s real estate, 
which he now has, and gives the wife 
the right to dispose of her own property 
by will. ‘The bill is said to be likely to 
| pass both houses and become a law.— 
| Springfield ( Mass.) Republican. 

Though it is but a few weeks since the 
Wells Memorial Institute of Boston ex- 
tended to women an invitation to join, 
they have already aroused much interest 
by their zeal in introducing domestic mat- 
ters into the programme. Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, has been giving a series 
of talks on household affairs, and at a 
late meeting, as a termination of the lec- 
tures, there was an exhibition of food, for 
which prizes had been offered. On a table 
in the library there were shown perhaps a 
hundred specimens of bread, pies, pud- 
dings and cake, sent in by wives and 
daughters of members of the institute, or 
by women recently admitted to member- 
ship. Miss Maria Parloa was the chief 
speaker of the evening. 

Mr. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Boston, 
formerly Commissioner of Education for 
Rhode Island, and later the founder, edi- 
tor and publisher of several educational 
papers and magazines, is preparing ‘A 
Manual of American Education,” on the 
general plan of “The Statesman’s Year- 
Book.” This important work will contain 
an historical outline of education in each 
State, a brief digest of the school legisia- 
tion, statistics as to school attendance, 
finances, etc., school-houses, teachers and 
their salaries, evening schools, private 
schools, normal schools, colleges, truant 
or home schovls, kindergartens, etc. 
Under each State will be grouped all the 
facts necessary toa fair understanding of 
the progress, work and status of its edu- 
cational forces. Dr. William T. Harris, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
State and City Superintendents of Educa- 
tion have given the work hearty indorse- 
ment, and are furnishing valuable aid. 
The book will be out about May 1, 1893, 
and will bea valuable adjunct to educa- 














tion at the Centennial. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


ONCE WHEN I WAS A LITTLE BOY. 





BY FRANK FORBES. 


No stories please little children so much 
as those that are told about the childhood 
of their parents, and the prattling plea, 
‘Tell about when you was a little boy,” 
or “Tell about when you was a little 
girl,” is familiar to many fathers and 
mothers. Here isa true story that I have 
told a great many times to my children, 
and my little boy wants it printed in the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL so that he can read it 
himself. 

Once when I was a little boy twelve 
years old and was living on a farm on the 
great prairies of Iowa, some men drove a 
large flock of sheep along the road by the 
farm. They had travelled a great many 
miles, and some of the sheep were Jame 
from walking so far. The men stopped 
near our house to cook their dinner, and 
my brother traded an old gun and a dol- 
lar and a half for two of the lame sheep. 
Soon afterwards, one of the sheep was 
killed by wolves, and the other one was 
sold because my father rented his farm 
and moved away. 

The next summer I worked for a man 
in an adjoining town, for six dollars a 
month, and had to take care of five hun- 
dred sheep on the prairie; and among the 
sheep was the one we had on the farm, 
and I called it mine. I lived a mile anda 
half from the sheep yard, and had to get 
up early in the morning, and get my 
breakfast, and take my dinner in a pail, 
and stay with the sheep all day on the 
prairie. Sometimes it rained, and some- 
times it was cold, in the early spring; but 
I had to stay during the cold and rainy 
days just the same. I had a man’s big 
overcoat, like those the soldiers used to 
wear, and I always took it with me. 
Another thing that I always took with me 
was an old black dog, black all over, only 
he had one white ear. His name was 
Boxer. My overcoat was so long that it 
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came down to the ground, and I suppose 
Boxer and I made a laughable picture as 
we plodded along the road toward the 
sheep yard in the morning, side by side. 

When we got to the yard, I would open 
one bar just wide enough for one sheep 
to go through, and let the sheep out one 
ata time, and count them as they went 
out. Did you ever see a flock of sheep 
when they first get out in the morning? 
The old ones bleat and the young ones 
cry, and they all run in every direction, 
and act as though they were lost. So the 
first hour in the morning Boxer and I 
were always kept very busy in keeping 
the sheep together and keeping them out 
of mischief; but later in the day, when 
the weather was good, we had little to do, 
and Boxer would lie for hours on my big 
coat, and I would read, or pick prairie 
flowers. 


About the middle of June, the sheep | 


had to be washed, and then we had a 
grand time. A great many men and boys 
came to help and to see the fun, and 
we took all the sheep to the river and 
scrubbed them clean in the warm water. 
The day we washed the sheep, a little 
lamb was born, and my sheep was the 
mother of it. It was so little and weak 
that it could not keep with the sheep, and 
I had to carry it to the yard. The next 
day it could run and jump, and kept with 
its mother all right. It was a pleasant 
day, and about noon Boxer was sleeping 
in the sunshine, and I was watching a 
large hill of black ants as they carried 
sticks and straws to build their house 
with, and dragged in large worms for 
food, and moved their eggs from place to 
place; when suddenly I heard the tramp- 
ing of hoofs, the tinkling of bells and 
the bleating of the sheep. I jumped up 
and saw all the sheep running towards me 
az fast as they could; but my poor little 
lamb could not run fast enough to keep 
up, and a sly prairie wolf, which had 
frightened the sheep, was close upon him, 
and not more than four rods from me. 
Before I could speak, he had the lamb in 
his mouth and was starting off with it. I 
started after him, and called, ‘Here, 
Boxer! here, Boxer! sic him, Boxer! 
bite him, Boxer! sic him! bite him!” 
And away we all ran, wolf and dog and 
boy. Iam sure it was a funny sight as I 
followed bare-headed after the dog and 
wolf, hoping to save my little lamb. 
When I had run about twenty rods, I 
stopped very suddenly, for right in front 
of me, on the ground, lay the lamb, where 
the wolf had dropped it so that he could 
keep away from Boxer. The lamb did not 
stir, and I thought it was dead; but I 
picked it up, and soon found that it was 
alive, and after awhile it could stand on 
its feet ; but it did not leave me at all that 
day, and I had to take it to its mother that 
night, after the sheep were in the yard. It 
was not hurt at all, but was scared almost 
to death. Boxer chased the wolf far out 
of sight, and came back tired and warm, 
and was praised and patted enough to 
have spoiled him if he had not been a 
very sober old dog. 
Northwood, Ia. 
: ae 


HUMOROUS. 


‘““My wife is queen of the tea-table,” 
remarked a host to a friendly visitor. 
‘*And she never reigns but she pours,” 
was the quiet reply. 


It is said that there is a tribe in Africa 
where speakers in public debate are re- 
quired to stand on one leg, and are not 
allowed to speak longer than they can 
stand in that position. With all our 
boasted civilization, we discover every 
now and then points in which savages 
surpass us.—Congregationalist. 


Mother — You naughty boy! You’ve 
been fighting. Little Son—No’m. ‘*‘How 
did your clothes get torn and your face 
get scratched?” ‘I was tryin’ to keep a 
bad boy from hurting a good little boy.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 

address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D.. President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
| SUPERB E 
VICE, FAST TIME and COURTEOU 
EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Alban 
Saratoga, Lake ti 











OP aE, EXCELLENT TRAILS SER- 


. Catski 
Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, South- 
west and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING 
CARS to and from 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
AND 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 








THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont er? “++ 4a, 

THE ONLY LINE runnlu, isvagh cars, without 
change, from Boston to Kutland, Brandon, Middle- 
uy Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. 

THE P OTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Al- 
bans, St. Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal 


and Quebec. 
a 
ELEGANT PALACE, PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS 
to and from 


BOSTON & MONTREAL, 


without change. 





For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommo- 
dations, or further information, apply to any Agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 

250 Washington Street, 
OR 
Bajjresd Passenger Station, 


Fitchburg 
J.R.Watson, General Pass, Agt. 








Major's Cement 
IS THE STRONGEST 


For repairing china, glassware, furniture, vases, toys, 
meerschaums, books, tipping billiard cues, etc.; a re- 


nying each bottle, 
RUBBER CEMENT for — ring rubber 
boots and shoes. Parasols and umbrellas of any ma 
terial can be repaired by using a soft, old piece of 
rubber or silk for the patch; finest made for photo- 
engravers. use. 

AJOR’S LEATHER CEMENT for repairing boots 
and shoes ,putting tips on children’s shoes, for mend- 
ing belting, etc. 

AJOR’S BEST LIQUID GLUE always ready for 
immediate use, for repairing furniture or any wood 
work, and can be diluted and used as mucilage. 

For sale by all dealers, or mailed, 15 and 25 cents. 
Small picture cards and large card chromo card 
mailed on application. 


A.MAJOR,232 WilliamsSt.,New York City 


ceipt to make corn plaster accom 
AJOR’S 


FLORIDA, 
East Coast. 


To those looking for a pleasant, healthy location 
where out-of-door life can be enjoyed nearly every 
day in the winter, with good boating and fishing in 
the salt water, 


BOARD ON REASONABLE TERMS 


can be found with 
Miss H. M. Fowler, 


“ROSE BAY.” 
P. O. Address: 


Port Orange, East Coast, Florida 


References: Dr. Hiram Hill, Manchester, N. H. 
Frank Tucker, Pharmacist, Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton Highlands. 





“That was noble. Who was the good 
little boy? ‘*Me.”—(ood News. 


Doctor—Why, how is this, my dear sir? 
You sent me a letter stating you had been | 
attacked by measles, and I find you suf- 
fering from rheumatism. 

Patient—Well, you see, doctor, it is like 
this: there wasn’t a soul in the house that 
knew how to spell rheumatism.— Harper's 
Bazar. 








Unlike the Dutch Process 


No Alkalies | 


= OR-—= 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 







preparation of 


” W. BAKER & COS 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed | 
with Starch, Arrowroot or | 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 


i 


nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. anmncenmiate> 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass. 


made and values guaran 


Charles 8S. Rogers, Salem, Mass. 


- SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas 
Corra Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART 
Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Ch ber of C 


‘ce, 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 


Endorsed by the tenting oOo and Business Firms of | 
e 


tate. 
146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 


perty, 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 
for non-residents. 





Life of Anna EllaCarroll. 


SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss Anna ELLA CARROLL, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work now 
completed, and has been printed by subscription. The 
Biogreehy is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Con, onal records. 
It may be ordered from the Woman’s JOURNAL Office, 
Bostou, Mass., at 1.10 per copy. 





Alphas. 


The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
oburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability. 
Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price-list. 


25, 1893. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 

By Epnan D. Cueney. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the sculptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00. 





Mrs. Cheney has succeeded in making th 
exceedingly readable, and free from ry | 
ies. 


that makes up 4 great part of so many biograph 

This volume is not only an account of ‘the ife and 
works of the sculptor, but a sketch of the period 
politically and artistically.— Boston Tim-s. 

FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 
By Evizabetu Hype Borume. Cloth, $1.25. 

Patient, intelligent, and thoroughly rellabl 
author gives in this book the results of be Mhivee 
years’ work among the colored people of the South 
and her experience throws great light on the condi: 
tions of labor and social life that have caused anxiety 
FR Es rj gees, ao one anxious for the 

elfare o e Ar 8 
to neglect her testimony. ae ae ae Ge 
SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 

By Rev. F. M. Spracug. Cloth, $1.75. 

“This is, on the whole, the ablest and m 
hensive indictment of our present system ot bachion 
that has yet appeared. It is a summary not only of 
the literature of discontent, but, what is better, 
of the literature of Christian bopefulness that can be 
satisfied with womning less than a radical change in 
eo segthods which have hitherto domina the 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Lite. By Francis H. UnpERWwoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes: 
“I quite envy the man who has not 
forbes = wnuoual ploppure in front or tim, and 
env pe.” 
charming ag me, for I have read it twice.” It isa 
THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 


With Practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations. By HARrrixtre R. Suat- 
TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 
75 cents. 


This manual, although intended for all students, is 
especially prepared for the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as possible,—containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debating, of 
making motions, of voting, ete., etc.,—while at the 
j---F~ omnis ater I — is essential to a 

oO € principles, 5 
pastiamnabtery tnwr P p rules and practice of 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted as the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tonal). 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (1U.) Woman Suffrage Association 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, ana ‘the 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 
The Boston Political Claas. 


The Friday Club, and The Wi Ss 
of Everett, —_ nu e Woman Suffrage League 


The Old and New, of Malden, Maas. 

The Cantubrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mase. 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 
QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and 
in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture 
PADDING or STUFFING for all purposes, and 
where shape and softness are desired, it is superior 
to all other material. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS when dusty can be 
shaken without displacing any part, and are 


adjustable to winding stairs. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. Not injured 
by washing; protects polished tables better than 
the ordinary kinds. 


KNITTED FILLED MATTRESSES, Pillows 
and Bolsters of spongy softness. The filling is 
in one whole block or piece; no part can become 
displaced. 


KNITTED FILLING for CHURCH CUSHIONS 


made to size. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. A great luxury 
in hot nights on woven wire beds without mat- 
resses, and the rest of the year by putting on top 
of mattresses, increasing the softness and making 
a level bed. 

Ask your Dry Goods dealer and Furniture 
dealer for such as you desire. 








Factory at Canton Junction, Mass. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel in the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings 


HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 
In ong guanty or quality at low rates. Printers of 
The Woman’s Journal for 10 years. Estimates 
furnished for any claas or style 


EMOVE C,H. SIMONDS & CO. 
R Vv 297 Congress St., Bosten. 
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Letters containing remittances and wee ny to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Re Notered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until paywent is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be held at 
their office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, on 
Monday, Feb. 27, 1893, at 11.30 A. M. 
The stockholders are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

By order of the directors, 

JULIA WARD Howe, President. 


CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. 
_— +1Oor —— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Municipal Woman Suffrage bill 
came up for its third reading in the Mas- 
sachusetts House of Representatives on 
Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 21. Long before 
the hour, every inch of space in the gal- 
leries wus crowded with eager spectators. 
Chairs were brought in, and the first 
three rows of the men’s gallery were 
allowed for this occasion to be occupied 
by women. Even then, many stood up. 
The bill was ably advocated in ten-minute 
speeches by Representatives Shute, Leon- 
ard, Bickford, Roe and Darling. It was 
opposed by Representatives White, Coak- 
ley, Moore, Rosnosky, and Wellman. The 
bill brought in by the committee read as 


follows: 
AN ACT 
Granting Municipal Suffrage to Women. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows : 

Every woman whose name shall be on the 
register of voters in any city or town, as quali- 
fied according to law to vote for members of 
school committees in elections thereof, is hereby 
given the right to vote upon all municipal mat- 
ters, and for all municipal officers in such city 
or town, in the same manner as if she were a 
qualified male voter. 


Mr, White, of Brookline, moved the fol- 


lowing amendment : 

“Section 2. This act shall take effect upon its 
passage so far as to authorize the submission of 
the question of its acceptance, as hereinafter 

rovided, but shall not further take effect unless 
t shall be accepted by a majority of the voters 
hereinafter designated, present and voting there- 
on by ballot at the time of the election for State, 
district and county officers, to be held on the 
Tuesday next after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, 1893. All women who possess the qualifi- 
cations relating to age, education and residence 
required by the Constitution and laws of this 
Commonwealth in the case of male voters (ex- 
cept paupers and persons under guardianship) 
shall, for the purpose of voting on the accept- 
ance of this act, be entitled to be registered in 
the same manner and upon the same terms as 
men; and all men and women who are duly 
registered shall be entitled to vote at the time of 
said election upon the question of the acceptance 
of this act. 

‘Separate ballots shall be furnished by the 
secretary of State for the purpose of voting 
upon the acceptance of this act, and shall be in 
the following form: Shall the act entitled ‘An 
act granting municipal suffrage to women’ be 
accepted? Yes, (or) No.” 


The amendment was adopted, yeas 110, 
nays 90. 

The vote was then taken on the bill as 
amended, and it was defeated by a yea 
and nay vote (14 pairs included), yeas 
101, nays 111, 26 not voting. The vote in 


detail will be given next week. 
The votes and pairs were as follows: 


: YEAS. 
Republicans ° P 94 
Democrats . ° ° e ‘ 6 
Independent ° ° ° ° l 

Total . ‘ ‘ . 101 

NAYS. 
Republicans . . . ° 45 
Democrats . . ° e ° 66 
Total . é ° ° lll 


The Republicans stood yeas 94, nays | 


45, a majority of 49 in favor of the bill; 
the Democrats stood yeas 6, nays 66, a 
majority of 60 against the bill. 

Of the Republicans more than two- 


thirds voted for the bill; of the Demo- | 


crats more than nine-tenths voted against 


This is much the largest vote ever given 
in this State for municipal woman suf- 
frage, and never before has so much in- 
terest been manifested. The highest 
number of votes and pairs ever before 
obtained for the bill was 90 yeas to 139 
nays in 1889. Last Tuesday it received 
101 yeas to 111 nays, A change of 5 votes 
would have carried the bill, so the oppon- 


ents had a narrow escape. Of the 27 mem- | 


bers not voting, 24 were Republicans and 
3 were Democrats; 16 of these absentees, 
if present, would probably have voted for 
the bill, which upon a full vote would 
have been carried. 

Another noticeable fact is the increas- 





| ing tendency of the woman suffrage vote 
| in the Massachusetts Legislature to divide 

on party lines. This is unavoidable. It 

grows out of the character of our popula- 
| tion and the circumstances of the case. 
| The exercise of school committee suffrage 
| has been mostly by women of Republican 
tendencies, because women of Democratic 
| affiliations have been discouraged from 
voting by their political and religious advis- 
| ers. The result has been to diminish preju- 
| dice among Republicans and to increase 
| it among Democrats. The women’s vote 
| has greatly helped the Republicans in 
| Boston year after year. Partly perhaps 
| in consequence of this fact, two-thirds of 
the Republican representatives of Suffolk 
| County this year voted for the bill (14 
| yeas, 7 nays, 2 absent), while every Dem- 
| cratic representative from Suffolk County 


| 


| voted against it. If the women voters had 


| 


contributed as largely to Democratic suc- 
cess, the vote might have been somewhat 
different. Woman suffrage, however, has 
never had any considerable support from 
Boston Democrats. Even a plank in their 
platform, seconded by Governor Butler 
and other trusted leaders, failed to change 
their attitude. 

The unreasoning character of the oppo- 
sition was shown by first affirming will- 
ingness to support the bill if referred to 
a popular vote, and, then, having carried 
the amendment to refer it, by straightway 
voting it down. 

On the whole, the result this year is 
highly encouraging. If the women of 
other cities and of both parties will fol- 
low the example of the Boston women 
and organize for effective political work, 
it will not be long before the full munici- 
pal suffrage is secured. H. B. B. 


— 
SOME PARADOXES. 


The attitude of several Boston papers 
on the woman suffrage question this year 
has been among the curiosities of jour- 
nalism. Several good and strong edi- 
torials in favor appeared in the Globe, 
the principal Democratic paper of Boston. 
For years the Globe has ably and fear- 
lessly stood up for equal rights for 
women, despite the fact that its constitu- 
ency (outside the labor organizations) is 
less favorable to woman suffrage than 
that of the Republican papers; and also 
despite the fact that the majority of the 
Boston women voters have year after 
year defeated the Democratic ticket for 
school committee. Under all the circum- 
stances, the course of the Globe on this 
question has been an instance of inde- 
pendence and magnanimity rare in the 
history of party journalism. 

It has been in amiable contrast to the 
Boston Daily Journal, the representative 
of the conservative old Bourbon element 
in the Republican party. The Journal 
hates equal rights for women even 
more than it desires Republican success. 
The Journal has never before been so 
frequent and fervent in its asseverations 
that woman suffrage has made no prog- 
ress in Massachusetts during the last 
twenty years, thus showing plainly that 
the Journal was never before so much 
afraid the bill was going to pass—and 
with reason, as the event proved; for the 
bill never before came so near passing. 
The Journal, however, published a capital 
letter from Mr. Livermore, and some from 
other suftragists, and so helped, although 
reluctantly, to agitate the question. 

The Herald flippantly remarked, when 
the bill was reported favorably, that it 
was ‘“‘too early yet for hens to crow,” 
but did not have its usual elaborate edi- 
torials in opposition. It looked as though 
the Herald saw that for the first time there 





and did not care to range itself too 
strongly on what might prove to be the 
losing side. After the vote, however, the 
Herald came out valiantly, and declared : 
“It scarcely needed a prophet to foretell 
| the defeat of the bill providing for munic- 
| ipal suffrage for women... . The cause 
| of woman suffrage in this State has suf- 
| fered from bad generalship of late.” If 


the generalship has been worse than 
| usual of late, how does it happen that 
| the vote this year was so much larger 
| than usual? 
| In the committee, in the newspapers, 
| and in the Legislature, there has this year 
| been a marked tendency to avoid discus- 
| sion of the question on its merits. ‘The 
opponents have devoted themselves al- 
; most wholly to attacking the form of the 
bill, or to criticising the alleged methods 


| of some advocates of equal rights, in a way | 


| that recalls the advice of the old lawyer 
| to the young one: ‘When you have no 
| case, abuse the plaintiff's attorney.” 
‘ If the opponents of equal rights had 
this year set out on purpose to show how 
inconsistent human beings can be, they 
could not have done it more strikingly. 
First they insisted that the question 
whether municipal suffrage should be ex- 
| tended to women was too important to be 
| decided by the Legislature on its own re- 


was a fair chance of the bill’s passing, | 





sponsibility. Then, having got the bill 
amended so as to have the proposal sub- 
mitted to the people (men and women), 
they immediately turned a somersault and 
insisted that the people should not be 
allowed to pass upon it, but that the Leg- 
islature should decide the question in the 
negative on its own responsibility. After 
exhausting their eloquence in assurances 
that they were willing women should 
have suffrage whenever the majority 
wanted it, they voted almost solidly 
against letting the women vote on the 
question of their own enfranchisement. 

Two or three years ago, Wyoming ap- 
plied to Congress for admission as a State, 
with a constitution which included equal 
rights for women. ‘This constitution had 
been submitted to the popular vote of the 
men and women of Wyoming, and had 
been ratified by alarge majority. In Con- 
gress, year after year, the adverse reports 
of the Committee on Woman Suffrage had 
declared that whenever the majority of 
women in any State wanted suffrage they 
ought to have it. The majority of women 
in Wyoming had proved that they wanted 
suffrage. Yet the bulk of the Congres- 
sional opponents of equal rights voted to 
strike the Woman suffrage clause summa- 
rily out of the constitution of Wyoming. 
Failing in this, they demanded that the 
woman suffrage clause be submitted again 
to popular vote in Wyoming, and that this 
time it be submitted to a vote of the men 
alone. This precious proposal failed also, 
by a few votes, and Wyoming was admit- 
ted to the Union with her equal rights 
constitution. The action this week in the 
Massachusetts Legislature was the most 
striking illustration that has occurred 
since that time of the insincerity of the 
opponents’ oft-repeated assertion that 
they are willing women should have suf- 
frage whenever the majority of women 
want it. It is to be hoped they will not 
say that quite so often after this. At 
least, we should hope so if their previous 
record had given reason to suppose that 
they ever allowed themselves to be fet- 
tered by a narrow consistency. 

Meanwhile, there are several distinct 
gains to encourage us: First, of course, 
the fact that our bill this year received by 
far the largest vote ever given for it; the 
unusual interest both inside and outside 
the Legislature; and the fact that the 
enemy, instead of simply voting the bill 
down, as they have done in previous years 
while they were sure of a majority, were 
this year driven to the avowed policy of 
trying to ‘kill it by amendments.” It is 
also a source of considerable quiet glee to 
some of us that our opponents should 
have so conspicuously stultified their own 
professions, and proved once more, if any 
new proof were needed, that inconsistency 
is not an exclusively feminine foible. 

A. S. B. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM NEW MEXICO. 


KINGSTON, NEW MEXICO, FEB. 13, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Our Suftrage Bill passed the House on 
Feb. 10, and we are very sanguine of the 
Council, as Gov. Prince has expressed his 
desire that New Mexico women be enfran- 
chised. I know you will rejoice with us, 
and be glad that while you in the East 
are discussing woman suffrage, we of the 
West are solving the question. 

Tell Anna Shaw that all the great and 
grand and good men do not live in Wyo- 
ming, for some of them live in sunny 
southern New Mexico. Our brothers 
have granted our prayer, with no stubborn 
opposition. I will write you a full account 
in a few days. 

Yours for the cause, 
(Mrs.) MAMIE E. MARBLE. 


———— 
ONE SUFFRAGE LEGACY. 


By the will of Mrs. Erminie J. Hamilton, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1889, a legacy of 
$500 was left to me for use in suffrage 
work. I allowed the interest to accumu- 
late for a time, and then had printed and 
bound in flexible covers one thousand 
copies of ‘‘Woman Suffrage a Right and 
not a Privilege,” by William I. Bowditch, 
and one thousand of ‘‘Women and the 
Commonwealth—A Question of Expedi- 
ency,” by George Pellew. Mr. Bow- 
ditch’s argument is an able and powerful 
plea for equal suffrage from the stand- 
point of justice and abstract right. Mr. 
Pellew's book is perhaps the best presen- 
tation ever made of our question from the 
standpoint of expediency. It has been 
found especially effective in converting 
those persons who cannot see that there 
is any principle involved, and who insist 
that the matter should be settled entirely 
by expediency. These two presentations, 
covering between them the whole ground, 
have been sent to college libraries all over 
the United States. 

I have also had bound up in flexible 
covers, with the foregoing, the exhaustive 
argument and statement of Wm. I. Bow- 
ditch on “The Taxation of Women in 
Massachusetts.” 








These have been placed | 


1893. 


in every Town Library in Massachusetts, 
in that of the State Historical Society, in 
the State House Library, and in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington. I am 
now preparing to bind a number of copies 
of the argument by Wendell Phillips, 
made at the Worcester Convention of 1851, 
and the essay of Mrs. John Stuart Mill 
called out by that Convention, which was 
printed in the Westminster Review at the 
time ; the speech of Col. T. W. Higginson, 
‘**Woman and her Wishes”; that of Mrs. 
C. 1. H. Nichols, ‘*The Responsibilities of 
Women,” and that on *“*The Public Func- 
tions of Women,” by Theodore Parker. 
These are strong and valuable as argu- 
ments, and are doubly valuable as show- 
ing that those early Women’s Rights 
Conventions were not held by cranks or 
crazy people, as is sometimes charged. 
This last set of volumes will be given 
mostly to Historical Societies. They will 
be invaluable a hundred years hence, 
when the history is studied of the remark- 
able movement which brought equal 
rights to women. ‘They are also oppor- 
tune now, when a fresh interest is awak- 
ened in this subject, and when the argu- 
ments for it are sought after by earnest 
and thoughtful men and women. 

In sending out these thousands of vol- 
umes, I have had the gratuitous help of 
generous women in wrapping, directing, 
stamping and mailing. And all this wide 
diffusion of equal rights literature has 
been made possible by that one legacy. 
Thanks to the generous giver of it! 


L. 8S. 
— —~+2> — 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


In the quotation made from the recom- 
mendation of municipal suffrage by Gov. 
Waite, of Colorado, in his recent inagural 
message, there was a reference to the 
school suffrage law of Colorado as having 
been passed about eight years ago. ‘This 
is a mistake. Women have had school 
suffrage in Colorado ever since 1876. Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell and Mr. J. B. 
Campbell attended the constitutional con- 
vention, and Mrs. Campbell addressed the 
committee on suffrage and elections, and 
urged the striking out of the word ‘*male”’ 
altogether. Failing in this, she secured 
the incorporation of school suffrage in the 
constitution, which was adopted by the 
voters in 1876. The clause as offered in 
convention empowered women to vote 
‘*for all school officers,’’ and would have 
carried in that form but for an amend- 
ment moved by Hon. Wilbur F. Stone 
limiting it to school district elections. He 
said it would never do to let women vote 
for State and County Superintendents, as 
that would take them to the polls on the 
regular election day! Mr. and Mrs. Camp- 
bell gave two years to hard work for 
equal suffrage in Colorado, travelling all 
over the State, crossing the snowy ranges 
again and again, undergoing exposure and 
fatigue, and speaking at ‘tround-ups” and 
all sorts of gatherings. Perhaps some of 
the good seed then sown has borne fruit 
in the recent large vote for woman suf- 
frage in the Colorado House of Represen- 
tatives. a A. S. B. 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Mrs. Ellen M. Richards, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology,has been 
giving a course of lectures at the Wells 
Memorial Institute upon ‘‘The American 
Home and How to Make the Most of It.” 
She holds that ‘‘the prosperity of a nation 
depends upon the health and the morals 
of its citizens; and the health and the 
morals of a people depend mainly upon 
the food they eat and the homes they live 
in.” 

Miss Marguerite Gombert has won ber 
degree of doctor of philosophy and letters 
at Brussels. She is the first woman to do 
so. 

Miss Helen Dawes Brown recently de- 
livered a lecture on George William Curtis 
in New York, under the auspices of some 
of the alumnz of Vassar College, and for 
the benefit of the Maria Mitchell Endow- 
ment Fund. 

Mrs. Zilla A. Dixon, librarian of the 
University of Chicago, is a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke. She studied library work 
at Columbia College, and for years was 
librarian there. She was librarian at 
Denison University for one year, and at 
the Baptist Union Theological Seminary 
for two years. 

A fine example of how the love of 
knowledge will overcome obstacles is af- 
forded by the work of Miss Georgia Esther 
Lee Patton, a young colored woman of 
Tennessee. Born in 1864, her early oppor- 
tunities to attend school were extremely 
limited. At eighteen, she entered the 
Central Tennessee College, and began her 
course in division of simple numbers. 
Eight years later she graduated from the 
senior normal course, having earned her 
expenses in the meantime by teaching 
district schools. This obliged her to re- 


main out of college one-half the session | 
eyery year, and sometimes she could at. | 








tend only two months of the year. She 
next entered the Meharry Medical College 
at ‘Nashville, and this month she gradu- 
ated, ranking second in a class of thirty- 
six. She is the first woman to graduate 
from this college. Other women have 
begun the course, but dropped out, dis- 
couraged. When she entered, some of 
the young men of her class objected, and 
tried to make her path harder, but Miss 
Patton kept quietly on, and won her 
degree and the respect of all who know 
her. Some time in March she expects to 
sail for Africa, there to devote her life to 
work as a missionary and a physician. 
This steadfast woman has much of “the 
stuff of which heroes are made.” 
‘a F. M. A. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DOCTOR. 





One of the last century characters, so 
strong that it is invigorating merely to 
read about her, was Mrs. Lydia Peters 
Baldwin, a native of Hebron, Conn. Not 
only did she fulfil the chief duty of woman, 
according to Napoleon’s rendering, bring- 
ing up a large family of her own and 
managing her household affairs with fine 
generalship, but, in addition, she exer- 
cised great skill in one of the most impor- 
tant branches of medicine, practising in 
her own and the neighboring towns. Her 
townspeople describe her as a woman 
highly distinguished for resolution, cheer- 
fulness, and never-failing energy. By 
night or day, in sunshine or in storm, she 
was ready to set forth when called for, 
and the country roads of those days for- 
bade even the luxury of a carriage, not to 
speak of the steam-heated conveyances 
which whisk physicians from town to 
town in this ease-loving age. Almost all 
of Mrs. Baldwin’s journeying in the 
course of her fifty years’ practice was 
either on her own side - saddle, or on a 
pillion behind the man on horseback sent 
to summon her. 

An old memorandum book, still pre- 
served by her family, shows that she was 
a physician who successfully ushered 966 
children into this vale of tears, and in all 
these cases only one mother died in child- 
birth, a remarkable record. 

It seems strange that men should have 
come to an almost complete usurpation of 
this branch of medicine, but it was doubt- 
less achieved by the gradual practice of 
educating boys and neglecting the minds 
of girls. Although the earliest physician 
mentioned in Greece was the woman whom 
Homer describes as being acquainted with 
every healing drug known on earth, yet 
the time came when a Grecian woman was 
compelled to disguise herself as a man in 
order to obtain entrance to a school of 
medicine. So successful was this heroine, 
however, that her very success was her 
ruin, for her popularity became so great 
amongst the women to whom she devoted 
her skill that the Greek male doctors 
brought infamous charges against her, 
which caused her to reveal her sex in self- 
defence, and thus put an end to her 
career. 

Our Connecticut heroine did not have 
the advantages of a Harvard medical 
school, but she affords an instructive ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished by a 
woman of genuine ability, in spite of what 
many men consider an insuperable ob- 
stacle to a woman’s public career,—the 
rearing of a large family of children. The 
fact seems to be that there is scarcely a 
limit to what can be done by one who 
finds a pleasure in what she is doing. 

ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 
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THE WOMAN’S LECTURE BUREAU. 


The Woman’s Lecture Bureau takes 
pleasure in announcing that it is ready to 
furnish the following speakers for Sum- 
mer Chautauquas, Camps, Schools of 
Methods, Lecture Courses, W. C. T. U.’s, 
Political Equality Clubs, ete. : 


Frances E. Willard. 

Lady Henry Somerset. 

Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. * 

Mary T. Lathrop. * 

Helen M. Gougar. * 

Miss Anna Gordon, the World’s W. C. T. U. 
Supt. of Temperance Work among Children. 

Messrs. Wolfembarger and Huckins. 

Carrie Lane Caapman, in Illinois in March, 
and Ohio in April. 

Miss I. C. De Velling, in California during the 
coming season. 

Clara C. Hoffman, in Illinois and Indiana in 
April. 

Lydia J. Newcomb, Lecturer and Instructor 
on Vocal and Physical Culture. 

Lillie Devereux Blake will respond to calls in 
the vicinity of New York City. 

Elizabeth U. Yates, after Feb. 20th in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in Delaware in March. 

Mary Sparkes Wheeler, in Pennsylvania in 
March and April. 

Volney B. Cushing, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
in April. 

Harriet May Mills, in New York in March. 
on” C. H. St.John, in Indiana after March 
25th. 

Lou J. Beauchamp, calls for March. 

Mary Seymour Howell, in Pennsylvania the 
last of February, and in March. 

Ellen M. Bolles. 


If you wish to secure first-class talent, 
be sure to communicate with the Woman’s 
Bureau, and it will be furnished you at 


* By special arrangement. 
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the lowest possible figure. If you want 
some attraction not on the list, let us 
know, and we shall be happy to get it for 
you. 

We hope we may have an opportunity 


to serve you, and thus prove to you that | 


our Bureau, although comparatively new, 
is as good as the best. We are already 
making engagements for next fall and 
winter, and shall be glad to arrange for 
either single lectures or courses dis- 
tributed through the season, and, in cases 
where so wished, for a week or a month 
in a vicinity at reduced rates. 
For terms, dates, etc., apply to 
LUCY K. ANTHONY, Manager, 
Somerton, Philadelphia. 
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EXPERIENVE OF A GERMAN WOMAN 
PHYSICIAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The February number of the Allgemeine 
Frauen-Zeitung contains a notice of Dr. 
Anna Kuhnow, of Leipsic. Dr. Kuhnow 


is a German woman, who studied medi- | 


cine and took her degree as Doctor in the 
University of Zurich. There she made 
special studies in microscopy and histol- 
ogy. She came to America, intending to 
settle here, as women are not allowed to 
practise as physicians in Germany. The 
medical degree of Zurich, though entitling 
its masculine holders to practise in Ger- 
many, is not recognized when heid by a 
woman. Dr. Kuhnow spent a year as 
interne in the N. Y. Infirmary for 
Women, and was Assistant Instructor in 
Microscopy and Histology in the college. 
She ranked as an expert in these branches, 
even when compared to the best men. 
After a time she returned to Leipsic, 
where she has just given a course of five 
lectures on ‘*The Structure and Care of the 
Human Body,” to a large and enthusiastic 
audience of women. Very interesting re- 
ports of her lectures are given in a daily 
paper of Leipsic, the Tageblatt und Anzei- 
ger. Speaking of her American experi- 
ence, Dr. Kuhnow says: 

In the Infirmary I had an opportunity 
of seeing how enviable is the position of 
women in America. The Infirmary was 
conducted entirely by women, and the 
most difficult operations were done by 
them. Yes, I may say that the most 
skilful surgeon I have ever seen was Dr. 
Cushier, one of the women physicians. 
When teaching in the college, I had the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
educated American women. One thing I 
missed, and that is the feeble health with 
which they are so widely credited in Ger- 
many. I may safely assert that among 
these college students were the healthiest 
women, both physically and mentally, 
that I have ever met. 

Dr. Kuhnow goes on to say that ‘teven 
here, in this paradise of women, I was 
finally so overcome by homesickness that 
my longing for my native land brought 
me home.” She settled in Leipsic, where 
she has a large practice, ‘although legally 
I am a quack; am not allowed to use my 
hard-earned title of doctor, andam obliged 
to submit to the most harassing restric- 
tions in giving my prescriptions,” ete. At 
the same time, two graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Zurich are professors in the 
University of Leipsic. But the woman, 
though graduating with honor, may nei- 
ther bear the title conferred by her degree, 
nor claim its privileges. Let us hope that 
the presence of a few such women will 
finally create a public sentiment which 
will compel the authorities to take a juster 


attitude in regard to their women. 
E. B. 


WOMAN’S MOCK PARLIAMENT. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, FEB. 13, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
The members of the Woman’s Christian 


Temperance Union of Winnipeg, in Mani- | 


toba, held a Mock Parliament in the Bijou 
Opera House of that city on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 9. The idea originated with 
Mrs. Dr. Blakely, the Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Organization and also local 
Superintendent of Franchise. The three- 
fold object of the entertainment was to 
educate the people, ‘“‘enthuse” the mem- 
bers of the Union, and raise money to 
carry on the work. The plans were very 
skilfully laid and successfully carried out. 
The newspapers were well supplied with 
clever articles. The superintendent had 
some interesting interviews with the re- 
porters. J.ocals were prepared for the 
papers in such a way as to attract atten- 
tion. The local Legislature is in session. 
The members of the Mock Parliament 
sent in a petition to them, asking them to 
adjourn their session so as to attend. 
Nearly all of the members of the Assem- 
bly were present. The entertainment was 
a great success. 

The women in Manitoba have municipal 
and school suffrage. The discussion in 
this Mock Parliament was on the second 
reading of a bill granting full franchise 
to women. This was introduced as a 
government measure. The speakers on 
the government side were Dr. Amelia 
Yeomans (Premier), Mrs. C. G. Dolsen 
and Miss E. Cora Hind; on the opposition, 
Miss MacArthur and Mrs. (Rev.) W. N. 
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| Jamieson. The Speaker of the House was 
| Mrs. Dr. Blakely, Clerk, Miss Robbins, 
and Sergeant-at-arms, Miss Sherk. These 
appeared with all the paraphernalia of 
their offices. The mace was a fac-simile 
of that used in the Legislature. The mem- 
bers were all active Christian workers, 
five of them ministers’ wives. The pro- 
ceedings were conducted in accordance 
with the rules of the loral Legislature. 
There were petitions presented, reports of 
committees read, and motions asking for 
returns were made. 
day” included a number of bills contain- 
ing several good hits. 

The meeting has been a power for good. 
It has done more to advance the suffrage 
question than a year’s ordinary agitation 
could do. As an entertainment, it was a 
, decided success. There were nearly a 
thousand people present. The speakers 
carried the meeting along with them, and 
received hearty applause as their good 
points were made. It was by far the best 
entertainment ever given by the Woman’s 
| Christian Temperance Union in this 
| Province. E. A. B. 
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PROGRESS IN MAINE. 





The New York Evening Post is im- 
pressed with the progress of the woman 
suffrage cause in Maine. The Post says: 

The recent hearing on the woman suf- 
frage question before a committee of the 
Maine Legislature showed that the move- 
ment is making decided headway in that 
State. Until now there has been open 
opposition on the part of some of the 
women themselves, who have repeatedly 
sent in remonstrances, and even once em- 
ployed counsel to argue against the pro- 
posed change. ‘This year there is no sign 
whatever of such opposition, while, on the 
other hand, the representation of women 
who seek the suffrage has been larger 
and more influential than ever before. 
The women who advocate it are the 
women who are most influential in good 
works of every sort, private and public, 
and their standing is such that their views 
command the respect of all. They hav2 
further strengthened their cause by col- 
lecting statistics which show that in 230 
towns women pay taxes on an aggregate 
of over $12,000,000 of property, without 
having the slightest voice in the disposal 
of these taxes. They denounce this as 
‘taxation without representation,” and 
the average Yankee husband or father 
finds it hard to combat their position. 
The effect of all this is seen in the greater 
favor which is shown by the press to the 
appeal for the granting of municipal suf- 
fragetowomen. The leading newspapers 
of the State are one by one coming out in 
favor of the pending measure, and while 
the conservatism of the Legislature will 
probably prevent its passage at this ses- 
sion, it is obvious that it is only a question 
of a short time when it becomes a law. 


—_— Sr oo — 
THE LAWS OF MAINE. 
ELLSWwortH, ME., FEB. 17, 1893. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


I read in your last issue a criticism, by 
G. H. W. of Castine, of my letter which 
you published in the JOURNAL of Jan. 14. 
I wrote the letter without any thought of 
its being published, but had no objections 
to its being made public, for I made no 
misstatement. I wrote what I know occurs 
in our town at every election, and if G. 
| H. W. has not had the same experience, 
| he has been more fortunate than I. As 
| regards the laws, I would say that neither 
| law nor Gospel is any bar to the acts of 
| officials or politicians. Women who for 
| years have seen their hard earnings squan- 
| dered in appropriations voted for by men 
who pay no tax, because they have not 
| business ability enough to accumulate 
property to be taxed, or by men who pass 
a large part of their time in our jails, be- 
cause they patronize the rum shops that, 
in defiance of law, are allowed to exist, 
are apt to be a little sensitive in regard to 
law and justice; but, as G. H. W. is not 
supposed to look at these wrongs from a 
woman’s standpoint, I would suggest that 
the Golden Rule be applied, and perhaps 
| more light would be thrown on the 
subject. P 

Does not the inclosed slip reénforce the 
argument that men cannot make just laws 
for our sex because they cannot see from 
a woman’s standpoint? 

JUDGE EMERY’S DECISION IN A DIVORCE 
CASE. 

At the last term of the Somerset Su- 
preme Court, Justice Emery heard a di- 
vorce case, and his decision was reserved. 
He has just rendered his verdict, which 
is interesting as being the first of the kind 
ever recorded in Maine. The Judge says: 

“To correctly decide the above case, I 
should be able to put myself in the place 
of the parties. This I find it most diffi- 
cult to do. My whole life has been so 
different from theirs—my present position 
and mode of living are so distant from 
theirs, that I cannot appreciate how mat- 
ters of the kind described in the testimony 
would appear to them. 

“The ill consequences of a misjudgment 
would be fearful. There is another tri- 
bunal much better able than [ to determine 
the matter. A jury of twelve plain men 
from the different towns in Somerset 
county, conversant with the mode of life 
and the manners of parties like these, can 
much better determine the facts. The 
jurors could consult one another; I have 








The ‘Orders of the | 








no one to consult. I feel sure that a cor- 
rect result is more likely to be reached by 
a jury than by a single justice. 

“Hence I decline to pronounce any 
judgment, and recommend that the matter 
be submitted to a jury, unless the parties 
can become reconciled.” 

I think this judge cannot be very ‘‘far 
from the kingdom,” although he would 
never sign my suffrage petitions. This is 
one of the signs of the times. 

ANN F. GREELY. 
ee ane 
IN MEMORIAM. 


PROF. ARTHUR TANNATT Woops, who 
lately died in Chicago, was an honored 
son of Sslem, Mass., his mother being 
Mrs.- Kate Tannatt Woods, the well- 
known author. He was born in 1859, and 
was educated in the public schools of this 
city and the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. He graduated with high 
honors, and became assistant enginee: in 
the navy. He was afterward professor of 
mechanical engineering in Washington 
University, St. Louis, and remained there 
until last year, when, on account of ill 
health, he removed to Chicago, and as- 
sumed the editorship of an engineering 
journal. He married the daughter of 
Com. DeKraft, who survives him. 
cilia 


PROGRESS ABROAD. 





A sensation has been caused in Russian 
administrative circles by the attitude of 
the Zemstvo of Staritsa, in the Province 
of Tver. One of the members proposed 
to the Zemstvo to petition the government 
to grant women the same privileges as 
men in the administration of local public 
affairs. This was followed by very inde- 
pendent speeches from two other mem- 
bers in favor of the proposal. The 
Zemstvo formally recorded its approval 
of the views expressed by the speakers. 

In Sweden, Miss Anna Von Homeyer 
has been elected a member of Sédertelje 
board of education. A process of making 
peat into coal has been patented by Mrs. 
G. K. Angel, of Joknéping. 

The women of Zurich have won a vic- 
tory by securing the suppression of the 
Thierbuch, a publication which revealed 
their ages, occupations, descents, etc. It 
was issued annually, and was more fre- 
quently consulted at cafés and other pub- 
lic resorts than the City Directory. 

The London Times has within the last 
few months enlisted the services of sev- 
eral lady contributors; one of them, a 
Miss Shaw, is now travelling in the 
various Australian colonies as a special 
correspondent of the leading organ of the 
English press. At Antwerp two ladies 
have just been appointed as assistant 
clerks of the court for civil cases; and 
in Sweden and in Denmark the mas- 
culine reporters in the press gallery of 
the National Legislatures have been re- 
placed by women. 

Women as veterinary surgeons may 
soon be heard of in Russia. Mlle. Do- 
browilska, daughter of a large landed 
proprietor in the government of Cherson, 
recently finished her studies in the Veter- 
inary College at Zurich, and is now at 
Odessa, preparing for the regular State 
examination. The authorities say that 
they are willing to give Mlle. Dobrowilska 
the requisite diploma when she has passed 
her examinations. She has already been 
offered a position. 

Miss Hedda Albertina Anderson a short 
time ago finished the medical course re- 
quired of practising physicians. She will 
be the second woman physician in Sweden. 


— ~2 — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, FEB. 21, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The class of ’94 of the law department 
of the New York University met a few 
days ago to perfect its class organization. 
It elected each of the three girl members 
of the class to an office. Miss Florence 
H. Daingerfield, of Auburn, N. Y., was 
chosen president, Miss Lulu P. Richard- 
son, of Ohio, second vice-president, and 
Miss Emma Voos was made class histo- 
rian. 

Miss Daingerfield is the first woman 
who was ever honored by being elected 
to such a position. She is a graduate of 
the Auburn High School, and has also 
taken a two years’ course at Cornell. She 
is private secretary to Chancellor Mc- 
Cracken, being accomplished as a type- 
writer and stenographer, and was chosen 
to her office as a tribute to her popularity 
and ability. Miss Voos won the essay 
prize this year for the best thesis on a 
legal subject. These three young ladies 
will have completed a full course of law 
study in 1894, and can then claim admis- 
sion to the bar. The regular law lectures 
at the University are also well attended 
by women students. 

A council meeting of Working Girls’ 
Clubs was held at the headquarters, 222 
West 38th Street, on Feb. 13. There were 


present representatives from all branches 
of the club. Plans for the World’s Fair 
exhibits were discussed, and a new branch 
club was admitted from Troy, called the 
Girls’ Friendship Club.” A letter was 
received from the Excelsior Club of Lon- 
don, which is an organization of working 
girls. 

In this Lenten season many women are 
giving valuable lectures in private houses. 
Mrs. Esther Herrman, our second vice- 
president, is always ready to open her 
pleasant home for all good purposes. The 
Ladies’ Health Protective Association 
holds its meetings there. Recently Miss 
Kate Sanborn spoke there, and last week 
Miss Mary T. Connery, daughter of Mr. 
Thomas B. Connery, late Secretary of 
Legation to Mexico, gave an interesting 
lecture on the Land of the Montezumas. 

Chautauqua County has taken another 
step in advance. On Sunday, Feb. 12, 
Rev. Emily Woodruff was ordained as 
pastor of a Congregational church in 
Jamestown. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion has engaged Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
men for a month’s work in organizing. 

A bill has been introduced in the Cali- 
fornia Senate to establish at Santa Clara 
an industrial school to which destitute or 
incorrigible girls shall be committed. 

Nantucket proposes to put two women 
on the board of overseers of the poor. 
Miss Anna Gardner makes a good argu- 
ment for it in the Inquirer and Mirror. 

Thomas J. Emery was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Boston School Committee by 
the Joint Convention of school committee 
and aldermen, on Feb. 14. Mr. Emery 
was a member of the committee in 1889, 
90 and 91. 

The Sufirage Association of Rockford 
will place in the hands of every member 
of the Illinois Legislature a copy of Helen 
Gardener’s book, ‘‘Pray You, Sir, Whose 
Daughter?’ in the hope of influencing them 
to vote for a bill raising the age of protec- 
tion for girls. 

Last year, on Washington’s Birthday, 
George William Curtis delivered a brilliant 
oration in Brooklyn on James Russell 
Lowell. This year, in the same place and 
on the same day, John W. Chadwick de- 
livered an oration on George William 
Curtis. No better eulogist for Mr. Cur- 
tis could be found than Mr. Chadwick, 


The New York Recorder rejoices in 
having come to its second birthday with a 
large and increasing circulation, and a 
host of friends, and its new building paid 
for. Wecongratulate the Recorder, and, 
most of all, that it opened its columns to 
a discussion of the right of suffrage for 
women, and gave its own supporting 
words for equal rights. 

‘*‘T am glad to see women occupying the 
position, and doing the work you are to- 
day,” said Dr. McGlynn, at the New 
York Women’s Press Club reception. ‘I 
think the time is not far distant when 
even the advanced position which women 
now occupy will be looked upon as part 
of the dark ages. Women should have 
equal rights with men, and if I had my 
way they would have them now.” 

The directors of the Boston Training 
School for Nurses have made arrange- 
ments with the Massachusetts General 
Hospital for giving two years’ training to 
women desirous of becoming professional 
nurses. Such women must apply to the 
superintendent of the Boston Training 
School, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Blossom Street, Boston. The most desir- 
able age for candidates is from twenty- 
five to thirty-five years. They must be 
in good health, and must give references 
as to moral character. 

A new club has been organized in 
Washington, D. C., called the Old Domin- 
ion Woman Suffrage Association. It is 
composed of Virginians residing in the 
District of Columbia. It will meet the 
second and fourth Tuesdays in every 
month, and all Virginians are invited. 
‘The next meeting will be at the house of 


Feb. 28. Kate M. Dabney is president, 
and Nina Estelle Cross, secretary. Mrs. 
Orra Langhorne, of Culpeper, Va., ad- 
dressed the last meeting. 

At the sixty-fifth annual exhibition of 
the Chauncy Hall School in this city last 
week, the first gold medal for scholarship 
was awarded to a girl, Miss Katherine 
Aldrich Whiting, who also took a gold 
medal for declamation. Two girls and 
two boys were awarded gold medals of 
the second grade. All the silver medals 
were won by boys. Miss Lucy C. Daniell 
received the ‘‘best girl” prize. As is cus- 
tomary in this famous old school, boys 
and girls alike took part in the recitations 
and other public exercises, and both ac- 





quitted themselves with credit. 


the secretary, 809 First Street, N. W.., | 
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THE BRANDING OF SAND AS SUGAR 


Does not make it have a sweeter taste. 
Why should the branding of cold-rolled 
and sheared nails as hot forged and 
hammer-pointed change their character- 
istics? Leok at your horse nails. If they 
show the marks of the shears on the 
edges near the point, avoid them, they 
| are cold rolled and sheared. The Putnam 
Nail is the only hot-forged and hammer- 
pointed nail made by machinery in exist- 
ence. It is drawn from the best Swedish 
iron rods, at a welding heat, by the action 
of hammers alone, polished by the water 
rocess and hammer pointed, thus follow- 
ng the old hand process. Thus a perfect 
| Oneness of the metal is secured, and a 
| tougher, better nail results. ‘There are no 
shear marks on its edges, for it is not 
| sheared but hammer pointed. At a quar- 
| ter of a pound to shoe a horse, its use 
| costs but one cent more on each horse 
| shod. Insist on its use and pay that cent. 
anil iacbads 
| Founp—the reason for the great popu- 
| larity of Hood’s Sarsaparilla — simply 
this: Hood’s CurEs. Be sure to get 
| Hoop’s. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


H OLLIS STREET 


THEATRE. 


ISAAC B. RICH........ Proprietor and Manager 











Monday, Feb. 27th—LAST WEEK OF 
MR. NAT C. 


GOODWIN 
A GILDED FOOL. 


Evenings at 7.45. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


PARK THEATRE. 
Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 
Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
FEB. 27, THIRTEENTH WEEK 
HOYT’S 
“A TEMPERANCE TOWN.” 


GLOBE THEATRE. 
JOHN STETSON,........ Proprietor and Manager 


Week Beginning Feb. 27th, 
THE BIG SPECTACLE, 


ALI BABA, 


Presented by the American Extravaganza 
Company. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 














Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS F. ATKINSON - Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. at 2. 
WEEK FEB. 27th. 


JOHN T. KELLY 


MicFee of Dublin 
H. LLOYD, 


OPTICIAN, 
357 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 








Maker of the Best 


SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASSES 
t?Please note 





Oculist Prescriptions a ' 
initials Geo. H., and number, 357+ 


Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Biackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its a freshness, pro- 
ducing a clear and healthy complexion. * 
Superior to all face preparations & pe 
tectly harmless. At all druggists 
mailed for &@ cents. Send for circular. \ 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO,”O. 
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~ Hose Supporter — the 
reason why it can- 
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ing, all other 
supporters / 
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LIGHT. 





BY CONSTANCE MILMAN. 


Lord, send thy light! 

Not only in the darkest might, 

But in the shadowy, dim twilight, 

Wherein my strained and aching sight 

Can scarce distinguish wrong from right,— 
Then send thy light. 


Teach me to pray. 

Not only in the morning gray, 

Or when the moonbeam’s silver ray 
Falls on me,—but at high noon-day 
When pleasure beckons me away. 


Teach me to pray. 
— Spectator. 


+r 
ON THE MOUNTAIN. 





BY WILLIAM WATSON. 





I look o'er life till it appears 
Purged of its fume and fret, 

Unclouded by ignoble fears 
And hopes ignobler yet. 


Its trivial tempests, as I climb, 
Beneath my feet I leave; 

Above me the white brows of time 
Wear the red rose of eve. 

I thrill with earth’s emotion—catch 
The rapture of the sky— 

And from reluctant nature snatch 
A force that cannot die. 

—_— or ———— 


IN THE END OF THE CENTURY. 





BY M. E. 8. 





I belong to the end of the century ; 
I am glad as I can be 
That the century's far beginning 
Is ’way, ’way back of me. 
I can row a boat, I can drive a steed, 
And saddle and ride him, too, 
And there’s nothing my brother can do, at need, 
That his sister cannot do. 


I play lawn-tennis; I've tried base-ball ; 
I climb as swift as a squirrel ; 
Pick myself up if I have a fall, 
And laugh, though I'm only a girl. 
Plucky and merry and ever 80 strong, 
I hie where the great waves brim, 
And the surf rolls in with its thunder song— 
For of course I have learned to swim. 


My great-grandmother was just my age 
When the century was new; 

She had to sit for hours each day 
Pulling her needle through 

Tiny holes in a bit of card, 
Or sewing a long dull seam, 

And one must confess that her fate was hard— 
The poor little ghost of a dream. 


They would never allow her to jump and run; 
She must never look flushed and warm ; 
A dozen things that I may do, 
Were then not thought *‘good form.”’ 
I’m glad I’m an end-of-the-century girl, 
Healthy and happy and gay, 
As free as a boy to study Greek, 
And as free as a boy to play. 
— Harper's Young People. 


= +e 


NANNY-GOAT AND HER JACK- 
LANTERNS. 


BY JENNIE M. BINGHAM. 


They called her Nanny-Goat because 
she lived in a little hut among the rocks. 
She was a kind-hearted old Irish woman, 
with one sickly granddaughter, whom 
she loved and tended with a devotion 
beautiful to see. 

It was a company of boys who had 
gathered after schoo], who were just that 
moment speaking her name. 

“It would be such fun!” declared Carl. 
‘*Nanny-Goat never saw one, I bet. She 
would think the hob-goblins were after 
her.” 

“Yes, there’s fun in it,” hesitated 
Addison, “but there’s that little girl, 
Bridget, we wouldn’t want to scare her.” 

“Oh, pshaw! It would just be a little 
*rousement for her, and life is usually 
tame for the child, you see,” declared 
Leon. ; 

Addison seemed to yield at this, and the 
three turned and walked down the street. 

The next night the trio held a secret 
conclave and visited a pumpkin patch. 
They emerged from the corn-field, each 
armed with a pumpkin, which they pro- 
ceeded to convert into grinning faces, 
making the holes rather small, as Carl 
suggested, that the deceit might not 
appear. Leon, who knew Nanny-Goat’s 
habits, had the plan thoroughly mapped 
out. 

“You see,” he said, ‘she always, the 
very last thing before going to bed, takes 
in her tubs, and fastens the back door. 
We'll arrange one head on a rail and 
cover it with a water-proof cloak (I'll bor- 
row my sister’s), putting the hood over 
the head ‘entirely life-like, madam,’ and 
then we will group the others each side, 
as if peeking out of the folds. Very ar- 
tistic and nice, you see.” 

The plan ‘“‘took’’ amazingly, and the 
very next night the three boys stole to 
the village outskirts, and after Nannie 
had lighted her candle and gone within, 
they carried out their jack-lantern scheme, 
just as planned. A fence-rat! was con- 
veniently near, and everything went up 
spendidly. The group looked uncanny 
enough, even to the boys, who were hid- 
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ing in the thicket and waiting im- 
patiently. 

Now it happened that the neighborhood 
owned a dog, a vivacious, heroic kind of 
dog, with a touch of chivalry about him, 
and he was very fond of Nanny and little 
Bridget, and because they seemed to be 
alone in the world, he was their friend. 
He was rather a severe-looking dog to 
meet casually on a pleasant afternoon; 
and at night, to boys who were not ex- 
actly in the line of duty, he could look 
positively vicious. He appeared soon after 
the pumpkins were located, and seeming 
to know that they were more harmless 
than the something back of it all, 
began to sniff about in the underbrush. 
The boys grew nervous. One of them 
gave a bound out across the meadow 
toward home. His hat flew off and was 
gone. Leon followed quickly, and Carl 
leaped after. With dreadful howls the 
dog followed, and, jumping, caught Carl’s 
coat. The cloth gave way and the dog fell 
back satisfied, to disappear in the dark- 
ness. Nanny-Goat heard the noise. She 
was a quick-witted Nanny, if she did live 
in a cabin among the rocks. She rushed 
to the door, and burst into a loud laugh: 

“Och, Biddy, come and see the foine 
things the lads have give us!” 

Biddy came, and gave a little scream of 
terror. 

‘*Hush, lassie, it’s only puukins set up 
for punkin-pies. And’’—she was investi- 
gating the apparition,—‘‘and a foine cloak 
to cover me when I am cold in the long 
walk,” and she gave a little gleeful laugh 
all to herself in the darkness. She would 
never let Biddy know that they were 
victims of a practical joke, never. Biddy 
would grieve over it, and get frightened 
at the boys. It should be considered in 
the light of a generous gift. So much she 
determined at once, while harvesting her 
crop. Biddy, reassured, came to help her. 

‘*Mebbe they knowed we hadn't no 
punkins this year, and our mouths a- 
waterin’ for punkin-pies. A punkin-pie 
we will have to-morrow, me darlint.” 

Biddy grew cheery at this, and clapped 
her hands with delight when Nanny put 
on her new cloak and paraded about the 
room in it proudly. ‘‘It’ll need tuckin’ a 
bit,” she said, ‘but it'll do,” with a sly 
twinkle in her eyes. ‘‘And, Biddy, to- 
morrow ye watch for the boy with the rid 
nick-tye, an® we’ll give him a pie.” 

The pies were made, big and spicy, and 
Biddy was set to watch for the boy with 
a red necktie. It was Leon who was 
thus indicated, and who passed the house 
every day going for milk. He walked on 
the other side of the road, casting furtive 
glances at Nanny-Goat’s premises to see 
if that miserable cur had dragged the 
cloak around in sight. Already his sister 
had missed her cloak, and Leon was 
gloomily calculating how much of his al- 
lowance it would take to replace it, when 
Nanny-Goat called him. She was ad- 
vancing with something in her hand. 
Should he flee or turn? It might be the 
cloak. He stopped. Nanny grinned at 
him broadly, and held out a pumpkin pie. 
She said: 

**An’ will ye accipt this bit of a thanks? 
It’s for the boys an’ yerself. Biddy, the 
darlint, smiled into it for sweetness.” 
She made her best courtesy, and put the 
pie in his hand. He gave a muftled 
‘*Thank you,” and rushed down the road 
toward home. What should he do with 
it? To take it home would never answer, 
nor to dump it in the gutter so near 
Nanny’s home. Oh, if only he might 
meet a beggar-child with a big basket! 
Such au opportunity for benevolence was 
not to be his. Just then a bevy of 
school girls and boys turned upon him 
from another street. He was marching 
along with that miserable pie extended. 
He must decide quickly what to do with 
it. He opened his coat, clapped it to his 
bosom, buttoned his coat over it, lifted 
his hat to the girls, and hurried by. He 
noticed that they looked at him curiously. 
He very soon saw why. That pie was 
running out of the crust down his trous- 
ers to his shoes. With desperate quick- 
ness he climbed a back fence, and bolted 
into the kitchen-door, up to his room. 
Such slippery, dripping mllk-mush 
clothes! Ugh! But no time must be 
lost. The school-bell was tolling. He 
changed his clothes, and going hastily 
down stairs, held a private interview with 
Ann, the kitchen-girl. He parted with 
his last fifty cents, and she promised to 
clean his clothes, ‘‘mum, you remember.” 
Whether she remembered or not will 
never be known. One thing was clear. 
Somebody found it out, and told it to 
other somebodies. And one morning, 
when the three boys walked into the 
school-room, there was a problem on the 
board with this inscription : 

WHAT IS THE PROFIT? 

1 cloak, plus 3 pumpkins, multiplied by 
one night’s fun, plus one dog, equals 1 
cloak, 1 hat, one torn coat, and three 
pumpkins minus, plus one pie, bottom- 
side up. Such is life. 





The boys tried to appear unconcerned, 
but too much was against them when 
Belle Kendall, the prettiest girl in the 
school, on being asked to give, in the 
grammar class, a sentence containing the 
word “‘hard,” answered by staring at the 
boys and saying: 

‘*The way of the transgressor is hard!’ 

Being good-natured boys, they nodded 
a generous assent. 

Leon’s sister kindly allowed him a dis- 
count on the cloak, and, best of all, Ann 
considerately refrained from making any 
pumpkin pies that fall. Truth to tell, 
Leon had lost all relish for them.—Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate. 


1. —_— 
PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


BY HON. EDWIN C. PIERCE. 


The following argument in favor of 
Presidential Suffrage for women was 
given before a committee of the Rhode 
Island Legislature by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce : 


The constitutional right of women to 
vote should be recognized and enforced 
by the electorate, by the Legislature of 
every State in the Union, and, in the last 
resort, by the Congress of the United 
States. 

It is the constitutional duty of the Leg- 
islature in every State to recognize and 
protect by statute the right of women to 
presidential suffrage. 

There can be no question as to the 
power of a State Legislature to enfran- 
chise women in presidential elections. 
No man derives his right to vote for 
presidential electors from the constitution 
of his State. The U.S. Constitution, and 
an act of the Legislature in execution of 
the power and duty devolved by the U. S. 
Constitution, alone give to every citizen 
who votes for presidential electors that 
right. The second clause of the first sec- 
tion of the second article of the U.S. Con- 
stitution provides for the choice of the 
presidential electors in these words: 


Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress, etc. 


In the earlier period of our Constitu- 
tional history, there were several in- 
stances of the appointment of the presi- 
dential electors by State Legislatures 
themselves. Such an appointment has 
never been rejected as unconstitutional, 
but the votes of electors so appointed 
have been received and counted in the 
election of the president and vice-presi- 
dent. South Carolina continued from the 
beginning until and including the presi- 
dential election of 1860, to appoini its 
electors by direct choice by the Legisla- 
ture, the first popular election for presi- 
dent being had in that State in 1868. The 
fourth clause of the same section of the 
U. 8S. Constitution, however, provides 
that ‘tthe Congress may determine the 
time of choosing the electors,’ a phrase 
usually, though not exclusively, appro- 
priated to a popular election, and imply- 
ing an election of some sort; and the 
republican spirit of the Constitution 
favors a reference of the choice of the 
electors to the people. At any rate, the 
strength and the growth of the demo- 
cratic - republican sentiment among our 
people led to the firm establishment, at 
un early day, of the custom of referring 
the choice of the electors to the people. 
The genius of our institutions requires 
that the manner of appointment shall be 
by a popular election. 

The control which the State Legisla- 
ture has over the manner of appointment 
was illustrated by the Legislature of 
Michigan at its last session, when, de- 
parting from the universal custom for 
generations of choosing the electors upon 
a general ticket, the State was divided 
into electoral districts, each district to 
choose one elector, while the two sena- 
torial electors are to be chosen on a gen- 
eral ticket. Michigan has been districted 
—and it is charged gerrymandered — in 
order to give to the party controlling the 
Legislature an advantage in the presiden- 
tial election. 

Not only is it within the power of the 
General Assembly, by a mere act, to 
enable women to vote for presidential 
electors, but it is the duty of the Legisla- 
ture of every State to pass such an ena- 
bling act. This claim, as a legal proposi- 
tion, is founded upon Section 4 of Article 
1V. of the National Constitution, which 
contains these words: 

The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment. , 


Now, no one will deny that the duty of 
the general government toassurea repub- 
lican form of government to every State 
necessarily implies a duty on all the States 
to have such a government. One of the 
ablest commentators upon the Constitu- 
tion says: 


Every State must have a republican govern- 
ment. ... The first requisite to the per- 
formance of the duty is to understand it,—to 
know what it is. The Constitution gives no 
definition of it, and refers to no standard, and 
there is no standard of adequate authority to 
bind the government on the subject. With such 
lights as the principles of moral and political 
law afford, the government must decide for itself 
what the Constitution intends by a republican 
form of government. The principle of repub- 
licanism is the equal right of the people, the 
citizens, all the members of the body politic. In 
theory, it is the government of public opinion; 
the public being its own members and subjects, 
and the opinion being their own intelligent and 
well-considered judgment in regard to the re- 
quirements of their own best good, and perma- 
nent interest. The excellence of a particular 
government consists in its adequacy to obtain 
the formation and expression of such an opinion. 
The essence of its republicanism consists in the 
fitness of its means for understanding and ad- 
ministering that opinion, and the practical 


efficiency with which it holds its agents to their 
responsibility for doing so. It is obvious that 
no reliance can be placed by any government 
for the support of such a public opinion as 
republicanism demands, otherwise than by a 
strict adherence to the laws of God, and eternal 
justice, the equal and inalienable rights of man. 
Hence republicanism is founded on those prin- 
ciples, and fidelity to them is essential to the 
security of its own existence. 


I quote the foregoing definition of the 
republicanism of the Constitution from 
the work on the Constitution by Timothy 
Farrar, published in 1867. Judge Farrar 
was one of the ablest jurists of the na- 
tional school of politics who has dis- 
cussed our great constitutional questions ; 
and he has discussed them with a power 
seldom equalled. The first clause of Sec- 
tion Two of Article One of the Constitu- 
tion provides : 


The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by 
the people of the severa! States. 


This is the first and principal branch of 
the National Legislature ; and no step can 
be taken in creating or sustaining any 
other or further act or agency in the 
government, without its assistance. The 
House of Representatives is to be elected 
by the people, and the Constitution pro- 
vides that the State Representatives shall 
be chosen by the same electorate,—the 
people. The people of the several States 
are that portion of the United States who 
are the resident inhabitants of particular 
States. 

All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States, and of the 
State wherein they reside. 


Such is the language of the Constitution. 
Women are by the express terms of the 
constitution citizens, and they are legally 
a part of the people. No one will ques- 
tion that. And the Constitution devolves 
the choice of the National Representatives 
upon ‘‘the people.” Judge Farrar upholds 
the authority of the National government 
to maintain the republicanism of the 
States in the following strong language: 


When Congress undertakes to prescribe a 
republican government to the States, and, of 
course, to determine what is such a government, 
they will be as likely to decide what kind and 
what portion of the people shall participate in 
the suffrage, and under what regulations and 
restrictions, as they will to decide what part of 
the governmental officers shall be chosen by 
popular election (page 152). 

It is the duty of Congress to see that no aris- 
tocracy, oligarchy, or privileged class is allowed 
to usurp the rights of the people, or disfranchise 
any portion, much less one-half, or a majority 
of their own citizens. 


Judge Farrar did not mean to commit 
himself to the doctrine that female citi- 
zens have a constitutional right to vote. 
He did not write to cover their case. He 
wrote a book which will be read more, 
and quoted more, in the next twenty-five 
years than in the quarter of a century 
that has elapsed since it was published; 
and he wrote in vindication of the repub- 
lican character of our government, and in 
support of doctrines of constitutional in- 
terpretation under which alone the con- 
tinental republic can, with increasing lus- 
tre and renown, endure, prosper, and 
p2acefully progress, illustrating the tri- 
umphs of democracy and of civilization. 
He wrote to cover the case of the then 
lately emancipated slaves, who acquired 
their suffrage by the guaranty clause of 
the Constitution as it then was, rather 
than by the Fifteenth Amendment. It 
needs to be recalled to-day that before 
the Fifteenth Amendment was even sub- 
mitted to the States by Congress, the re- 
construction act of Congress had reorgan- 
ized government in the seceding States 
upon the basis of universal manhood suf- 
frage,making impartial suffrage asrespects 
color, race or previous condition of servi- 
tude, the condition precedent for recog- 
nition as States in full relations with the 
Union. 

I now invite attention to the utterances 
in the U. 8S. Senate of a great statesman, 
Charles Sumner. On Feb. 5 and 6, 1866, 
Mr. Sumner made the speech which de- 
servedly ranks as his greatest, asserting 
the equal rights of all, and maintaining 
the plenary power of Congress, under the 
clause requiring the United States to 
guarantee a republican form of govern- 
ment, to confer the elective franchise 
upon the colored race in all elections 
throughout the republic, without amend- 
ment of the Constitution. In that great 
speech, which riveted the attention of the 
country, and which, notwithstanding the 
subsequent Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, announced the doctrines 
upon which Congress proceeded to recon- 
struct the seceding slave States, pro- 
ceeded unaided by any amendment to the 
Constitution, Mr. Sumner said : 


We must declare that a State which, in the 
foundation of its government, sets aside ‘‘the 
consent of the governed,’’ which imposes taxa- 
tion without representation, which discards the 
principle of equal rights, and lodges power ex- 
clusively with an oligarchy, aristocracy, caste or 
monopoly, cannot be recognized as a ‘‘republican 
form of government” according to the require- 
ment of American institutions. Even if it may 
satisfy some definition handed down from an- 
tiquity or invented in monarchical Europe, it 
cannot satisfy the solemn injunction of our con- 
stitution. For this question 1 now ask a hear- 
ing. 

Sumner then proceeded at great length 
and with exhaustive research to marshal 
authoritative declarations and public acts 
of the fathers of our country, and of emi- 
nent Europeanrepublican philosophers and 
statesmen, all showing that the principle 
of republicanism is the equal rights of all, 
equality in political power. He quoted 
Benjamin Franklin, who said: 


Liberty, or freedom, consists in having an 
actual share in the appointment of those who 
frame the laws. - They who have no 
voice nor vote in the electing of representatives, 
do not enjoy liberty, but are absolutely enslaved 
to those who have votes. 


He quoted Jefferson, who constantly 


testified to the idea that a republic means 
a society where all are equal in rights. 





He quoted from Jefferson also these mem- 
orable words: 


To consider the willof the society enounced 
by the majority of a single vote to be as sacred 
as if unanimous, is the first of all lessons in 
ngeetanen, yet the last which is thoroughly 
earnt. 


He quoted Madison, who said: 


The right of suffrage is certainly one of the 
fundamental articles of republican govern- 
ment. 


He quoted that democratic Frenchman 
who so well understood America, De 
Tocqueville, who says: 


There is no legislator sufficiently wise and 
sufficiently powerful to maintain free institu- 
tions, if he does not take equality for first prin- 
ciple and symbol. 


He quoted that illustrious German, 
Emanuel Kant, who said that every 
State should be a republic, which he 
defines as— 


That form of government where every citi- 
zen participates, by his representatives, in the 
exercise of the legislative power. 


Sumner proceeded : 


To establish the equal rights of all, no fur- 
ther amendment is needed. The actual text is 
exuberant; instead of adding new words, it will 
be enough if you give those that exist the natural 
force belonging tothem. Instead of neglecting, 
use them. An illustrious magistrate once re- 
torted upon an advocate who, <lissatisfied with a 
ruling of the court, threatened to burnh is books, 
‘*Better read them,’’ and so would I say now to 
all who think the Constitution needs amend. 
ment. Better read it. Yes, sir, read it in the 
principles proclaimed by the Fathers before the 
Revolution; read it in the declaration of 
the Fathers when they took their place as a 
Republic; read it in the avowed opinions of the 
Fathers; read it in the noble acts of the Fathers ; 
and in all this beaming diffusive light, you will 
discern the true meaning. The victory which 
overthrew slavery carried away all those glosses 
and constructions by which this wrong was 
originally fastened upon it. For generations, the 
National Constitution has been interpreted for 
slavery. From this time forward, it must be 
interpreted in harmony with the Declaration of 
Independence, so that human rights shall always 
prevail. , 


We need to-day the courage and con- 
stancy to principle, with the quick and 
resolute grasp of the political necessities 
of the time, which distinguished the 
statesmen of the reconstruction period. 
The reconstruction act of Congress, pro- 
ceeding upon the doctrines enunciated by 
Sumner, gave universal manhood suffrage 
to the slave States which had seceded. 
Then, although Sumner and others urged 
the bolder course of Congressional en- 
franchisement of the colored race in the 
loyal States, the Fifteenth Amendment 
was resorted to, because, aided by the 
Republicanized States of the South, it was 
possible to carry its ratification. 

It is to be recalled, however, that by the 
Fifteenth Amendment the negro was 
made a voter in Ohio and other Northern 
States which had just refused at popular 
elections to strike the word ‘white’’ 
from their constitutions, the Legislatures 
of those same States ratifying the Amend- 
ment. The right of suffrage for the 
negro was treated by his friends as a 
right, to be wrested by favoring con- 
structions of the Constitution, and by 
the bold exercise of political power, 
against the opposition of the existing 
electorate which withheld it. 

Since republican equality is the rule 
of our political life——a commanding 
rule which admits of no exception,—! 
do not feel that the burden is upon me 
to show why the female citizens of a State 
should be accorded the right of presi- 
dential suffrage, which it is within the 
competency of every State Legislature to 
grant. Why should the right be denied? 
Why should the female part of the people 
be disfranchised? Are not the women 
citizens subject to the laws? Are they 
not taxed? However it was in the past, 
do they not now engage in the productive 
industries, in commerce, in the arts, in 
public service, in manifold ways? Have 
not the women citizens a stake in the 
country? Are they not interested in the 
character and opinions of the Chief Mag- 
istrate of the Republic? Are not the 
women of America, the vast body of 
them, already participants in sympathy 
in our American political struggles? Do 
they not have political opinions, and are 
not the mass of them affiliated already 
with one or the other of the great politica! 
parties ? 

The distinguished jurist from whom I 
quoted in the earlier portion of my re- 
marks, carefully leaves the question of 
female suffrage precisely where he found 
it, viz.: with the notion prevailing that 
just as the law recognizes the incom- 





Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impv~e and insufficient blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, which 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con- 
. sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsa pa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But ther: 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrot 
ala, whether hereditary or acquired. It is 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood’s 
“When my boy was two years 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered along time with scrofula GQyured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
any sign of scrofula since. We recommend 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to all our friends.” Mrs. 
=. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. 1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





100 Doses One Dollar 
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petency, by the law of nature, of children 
for political and most civil functions, so 
women may justly be held to be excepted 
by the laws of nature from the rule of 
political equality, on the ground of a 
universal and permanent incapacity for 
the exercise of the elective franchise. 
When the Fourteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution was adopted, this notion 
so far prevailed that in the suffrage clause 
—that incongruous and worthless, and 
now practically obsolete suffrage clause 
—the disfranchisement only of male citi- 
zens was to be punished by loss of repre- 
sentation. But the use of the word ‘‘male” 
in this clause has no other effect than 
simply that of omitting to affirm the 
rights of female citizens; it is neither in 
form nor in spirit a positive restriction of 
the suffrage. In fact, the whole clause is 
the weakest and only immoral one in the 


Constitution, neither restricting the suf- | Without any opposition, justly to claim | 


frage, nor assuring it to any citizen, but 
seeming to sanction disfranchisement 
of citizens, if only a price was 
paid in the surrender of political power. 
The whole clause is repugnant to the 
republicanism of the Constitution and to 
the principles of morality, and as a setile- 
ment of the Southern question, for which 
it was devised, was abandoned as soon as 
adopted, by the addition of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

So far as the past assumption that the 
law of nature justified and rendered in- 
evitable the denial of the elective fran- 
chise to women is concerned, in the 
absence of experimental proof to the con- 
trary, such a notion might be a tolerable 
one, but to-day this theory is exploded. 
Women have been voting for some time, 
and are voting to-day in all parts of the 
English-speaking world. They vote in 
the municipal elections in England and in 
Canada. Women vote at school elections 
in half the States of the Union; women 
vote in municipal elections in the State of 
Kansas; women vote in all elections in 
the new State of Wyoming. In the last 
two presidential elections, the National 
Committee of the Republican party ap- 
pealed to the women of the country to 
support its principles, and successfully 
organized clubs of Republican women. 
Natural political leaders have arisen among 
women, both in England and the United 
States, and the recognition of their right 
to vote will be as expedient, politically, 
as it is in theory constitutional, republican 
and just. 

I submit, in conclusion, that an act 
should be passed, providing for the regis- 
tration of women as voters for presiden- 
tial electors. 

The power of the Legislature of a State to 
direct who shall vote for presidential elec- 
tors, independent of the State constitution, 
has been settled affirmatively. This is not ‘ 
matter of individual opinion merely ; 
has been settled by the highest legal i. 
thorities. The question was settled by 
the Soldiers’ Voting Acts during the war, 
and by the judicial opinions upon them, 
and by the National House of Representa- 
tives in the analogous case of elections 
for that body, wherein the constitution- 
ality of the Michigan Soldiers’ Voting Act 
was upheld. 

The Maine Legislature, on March 24, 
1864, passed an act for the voting of sol- 
diers in the field for presidential electors 
and congressmen, aud the next day, 
March 25, submitted a constitutional 
amendment to enable soldiers out of the 
State to vote for State officers, but not 
including the presidential electors or con- 
gressmen, which had just been covered by 
a mere act. It would have been an im- 
pertinence to have included electors or 
congressmen in the amendment. 

New Hampshire (see Public Laws of 
1864) passed a Soldiers’ Voting Act for 
presidential electors and congressmen, 
which the justices of the Supreme Court 
of that State upheld by an opinion ex- 
pressly declaring that the Constitution of 
the United States alone governed that 
matter, that the act was constitutional, 
although in conflict with the State Con- 
stitution, and the court was unanimous. 
(45 N. H., p. 607.) The language of the 
opinion was: 

The question as to the election of Representa- 
tives to Congress and of Electors of President 
and Vice-President, is governed wholly by the 
Constitution of the United States as the para- 
mount law, and the Constitution of this State 
has no concern with the question, except so far 
as it is referred to and adopted by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The Vermont Supreme Court gave an 
opinion to the same effect. (37 Vt., Ap- 
pendix.) 

In Henry M. Field’s work on Election 
Law, the Michigan case is well stated, 
and the House decided, after majority and 
minority reports discussing the issue, that 
the Michigan Constitution could not gov- 
ern as to the place or manner of voting 
for congressmen. ‘There is absolutely no 
authority the other way. 

EDWARD C. PIERCE. 

Providence, R. I. 
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REMONSTRANCE AGAINSI WOMAN AND 
THE SUFFRAGE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Every year this remonstrance grows 
weaker, and the vantage ground on which 
the opposing forces stand grows more 
narrow and contracted, until now they 
have very little ammunition left with 
which to assail the strong fort, garrisoned 
by the invincible, intelligent and cour- 
ageous army of men and women who 
have right and justice on their side, and 
who are never obliged to resort to the 
weak, meaningless argument to support 
their cause, that the Boston Journal used 
in its article of Feb. 11: ‘‘Whenever the 
majority of Massachusetts women mani- 
fest a desire for the ballot, we believe 
that it will be given them.” 

Their demand for equal suffrage is 
based on the eternal principles of justice, 
based on the grand promises of govern- 


THE 


ment,—a government of the people, and 
for the people, without power to make or 
enforce laws that shall abridge or in any 
possible way interfere with the rights and 
privileges of a single citizen of the United 
States. Even that *‘small but clamorous 
minority of the sex,” which the Boston 
Journal correspondent would restrain 
from forcing upon the majority of Massa- 
chusetts women the right of suffrage, is 
| protected by the government, for it is a 
| just government founded on the consent 
of the governed, and declares all who are 
born in the United States citizens of the 
States. 

Now, if women justly claim the right to 


be acknowledged as citizens, they ought, | 





| the rights and privileges of citizens, and 
even if it were a true statement that the 
majority of Massachusetts women do not 
want the ballot, this is not pertinent to 
the subject, has no significant bearing or 
influence on the question. If the right of 
suffrage is the inalienable prerogative of 
all citizens of the United States, then 
every citizen should exercise this right 
if so inclined, this peculiar right, with- 
out which no one can claim the pre- 
eminence of free and full citizenship. 

It is only just and honest that all citi- 
zens feel an individual responsibility in 
the exercise of the franchise privilege. If 
they are amenable to the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, all should have some part in 
their formation and enactment. Neither 
philosophy, science, nor any subtle process 
of dialectical reasoning can bring forth 
arguments or make justifiable the act 
which denies the right of suffrage to two 
hundred thousand women, who intelli- 
gently claim it, and, from a high sense of 
duty, wish to exercise it for the love of | 
their country’s honor, for the protection | 
of themselves and their homes, because of 
the eight million women Mrs. Faunce 


who do not want to vote. Perchance a 
large proportion of the eight million have 
given no thought or study tothe important 
subject of suffrage for all citizens, and are 
ignorant and largely indifferent to the 
grand results which must follow when 
women are granted, according to the 
Declaration of Independence and Bill of 
Rights, their full privileges as citizens of 
the United States, the right to vote. 
To-day, all through our land there are 
thousands of intelligent, cultivated, ear- 
nest, hard-working women who with one 
united voice protest against this form of 
oppression, and ask the members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to grant, even 
though it be to a minority, their primal 
right of citeiznship. Do this, and then will 
come into your souls that great and sub- 
lime peace and satisfaction which follows 
every act done in the great work of 
human progress. All acts that tend to 
the annihilation of error are like rocks 
started from the mountain top, which 
gather force on their way downward, and 
start others at every bound. M. H. B. 
West Gloucester, Feb. 14, 1893. 


~~ > 
WASHINGTON STATE ANNUAL MEETING. 


OLYMPIA, WASH., JAN. 16, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Owing to the inability of expected 
speakers to arrive, the evening meetings 
arranged for Dec. 1 and 2 were reluctantly 
omitted. A business meeting was held at 
Olympia in the Unitarian Church, on Fri- 
day afternoon, Dec. 2, at 2.30 o’clock. Mrs. 
A. H. H. Stuart called the meeting to order. 

The reports of the secretary and treas- 
urer were read and approved. The latter 
showed a balance of $2.50. 

Letters were read from Susan B. An- 
thony, H. B. Blackwell, Rachel Foster 
Avery, W.S. Bush, Hon. Roger 8S. Greene, 
and others. 

A committee on nominations was ap- 


pointed, consisting of Mrs. Stork, Mrs. 
Longmire, and Mrs. Woodard. They re- 


ported the following: 

For President—Mrs. A. H. H. Stuart. 

For Secretary-——Mrs. B. J. I. Savage. 

For Treasurer—Mrs. P. C. Hale. 

There being no other nominations, the 
Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot 
for the above named officers, who were 
declared elected. 

Mesdames Savage and Barnes were 
appointed a Committee on Resolutions. 
Mrs. Ella J. Stork was elected member 
of Executive Committee of the National- 
American W. S. A. 

Miss J. E. Kennedy, of Seattle, and 
Mrs. L. J. Longmire, of Tacoma, were 
elected a Committee on Press Work. 

Mrs. J. B. Allen was unanimously 
elected delegate to National-American 
W.S. A. Convention in Washington. 

A Memorial to Hon. Edward Eldridge 
was read by Mrs. Stork, and _ it 
was voted that the address be made part 
of the Secretary’s report. 

An Advisory Committee, consisting of 
G. M. Savage, P. D. Moore, and Mrs. A. 
H. H. Stuart, was reappointed. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported 
as follows: 
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Whereas it has seemed good to our Almighty 
Father to take from our midst our esteemed 
President, Hon. Edward Eldridge, 

| Resolved, That we will hold the principles he 
maintained inviolable, and will work to promote 
| their furtherance. 

Resolved, That his oft expressed wish that we 
maintain our State Suffrage Association, will be 
complied with. 

Whereas the laws of Massachusetts, Illinois, 
New York, and other States, requiring the 
appointment of police matrons in large cities, 
are beneficial to women, therefore 

Resolved, That the Washington E. S. A. urge 
the Legislature to pass a similar bill for this 
State. 

Whereas the ‘‘Age of Consent”’ in this State is 
80 low as to be a disgrace to all right thinking 
people, therefore, 

Resolved, That we urge the Legislature, at its 
coming session, to raise it to 18 years. 

Whereas Judge George S. Turner aspires to 
the offiee of U. S. Senator from this State, and 
| Judge Turner was instrumental in depriving 
women of their legal right of suffrage in Wash- 
ington, 

Resolved, That the Washington ] * exert 
its influence against his election to any office of 
public trust. 


The President, Mrs. Stuart, urged upon 
all present the necessity of working indi- 
vidually for the objects set forth in the 
resolutions. 

The attention of the Association was 
called to a resolution for Federal suffrage, 
proposed by the Federal Suffrage Com- 
mittee of the National-American W. S. A., 
and said resolution was adopted, as 
follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in 

Congress assembled : 

Whereas the right to vote for members of the 
House of Representatives is, by the Constitution 
of the United States, vested in the people of the 
United States, without limitation, condition, or 
restriction, and whereas women are people, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we, citizens of the United 
States, especially request your honorable bodies 
to pass a bill enabling women citizens of the 
United States to vote for members of the House 
of Representatives. 
| (Mrs.) Bressre_J. ISAACS-SAVAGE, 


Secretary. 
| WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s JovrNAL Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 
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SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. 'F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 
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BE IVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron.and burn red. 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or, 
glass package with every purchase, 






















“MEDIC SAL REGISTER. 


The only Ressler Medical College in New 
England that ADMITS BOTH SEXES. 


COLLECE OF 


Physicians-~ Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Next term commences Oct. 5th, 1892. Send for a 
Circular or Catalogue. 
Pror. CHARLES P. THAYER, M. D., Registrar, 
74 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 

three years’ course of aay It is well established, 

~~ from the beginning has admitted women stu. 
ents. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, ! 


N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter i ds ber 28, 1892. Three 
years’ graded course of seven months. Lectures, 
Quizzes and Practical Laboratory Work offer every 
opportunity for the medical student. The Hospitals 
of the city admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending gues, 3 
Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Labo. 

ratory Work, and full Clinical Instruct =“ m"Students 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of ay od York. For announcements 


and seeeenmee | a 
EY Bt aye. M. D., Dean, 
28 Second Avenue, New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 


Office, 2 Park ce Ti 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 


The Doctor is ed ge ay. eciectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medica ctrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Lp 
closed, the time being given wholly to city prac- 

ce, 

The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
Neponset Avenue, 








204 Boston. 





The Drs. give gf attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
8 P.M. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 




















Out Shopping. 


In the store, on the street, on the rail, 
on horseback, at tennis, in the boudoir, 
in the parlor, on the lounge—the Equi- 
poise Waist is comfortable—stylish— 
fits like custom made. Send us your 
address, that you may know all about it, 
and where to buy it. George Frost Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS DAYLIGHT 


or! LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

WOMAN'S thrilling 5 etpey 3 Gospel, Temperance, and 
ah... work * In His Name" in o sree S under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMP BE LL. Introduction 


By Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 2560 illustra- 

boy from flashlight Photographs esall ife. 45th thousand. 
he fastest se ever os ®t} ents, Wanted, — 


beep pee and 3. 
. Write for circulars to 
Wo iaeva ws — Beet a at Cone, 


wo RTI THINGT ‘Ol vs 


pane = ) od y 7G 
Tarienfull og good things tg 4 
e Brightest. Purest. Best. and P Cheapest _— 
yk, Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Olt. ¢ vA 
scores of others write for it.. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above 











phine Habit ¢ Cured in 10 
OPIUM: oLe Ene ts till cured. 
bre.st PHENS, Lebanon,Ohia 




















NAILS and SUNOL. 


New York, Nov. 12, 1890. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO. 
Dear Sirs,— 

In reply to your favor I 
would state that I have used the Put- 
nam Nail for several years, and have 
advised my friends to use it only. 

It is hardly necessary for me to add 
that I prefer it to all others. 


Oe My fbn. 


The Putnam Nail enjoys the distinction of 
being the only Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 
nail made by machinery, and which imitates the 
old hand process. 

ROBERT BONNER 
INSISTS ON ITS USE. 

Allothers are COLD ROLLED and SHEARED, 
as an examination of their edges near the 
point will show, and are liable to SPLIT or 
SLIVER in driving, to injure and perhaps kill 
the 





The above picture, from a photo 
representing Mr. Bonner in the act of 
handing his smith a Putnam nail, 
while superintending the shoeing of 
Sunol, will be sent in the form of a 
half tone, size, 5x8, on thick, white 
paper, with wide margin, on receipt 
of 2 cent stamp for postage, etc. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO,, 


NEPONSET. BOSTON, MASS. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
= al Brookline. - = 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH, 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


LADIES 








IN CENTRE OF SHOPPING DISTRICT. 


ATTRACTIVE DINING ROOMS. 
WELL COOKED FOOD. EFFICIENT 


SERVICE. DAINTY DISHES. LU N CH 


Prices Very Reasonable, 


T. D. COOK & CO.,, 


Avon and Bedford Sts., Boston. 


MALViNA CREAN 


at Freckle, Tan, Ban nEAM 














Bamevee Fer Frec! aburn, Pies 
is lett - and EE wuhavine Bae’ vemone 
plexion to its bes, a0 frecken 


iwatuja enters Poke) Prot Hut iiaier 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease. sh 
Brent and Ink from Wweolee 
Clothing, Caspets, | 





Gloss from B 
An invaluable article in eve 
househol mmended an 


y leading D ists, 
-alers $4 Getoers ; 


» Agent, 
West Roxbury, Mase 


EPILEPSY CAN BE CURED. 


pr; 0. Phelps Brown — the noted 
Eatlopay & Grocialias and Herbalist 

Epilepsy is — bya 

© asia derangement 9 of the mach, 

End p pared his celebrated HERBAL REMEDIES for 
apileptics, ag have cured thousands of cases. Send 
for particulars, testimonials, and his “Treatise on the 


Cause and Cure of Epilepsy.” J.GIBSON BROWN, 47 
Grand Street, Jersey City, ° 











For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 


KENIG 

LIVER ‘ny isdy can take these'as they are 
PILLS not much ty 4 bey > =m pellets. 
BROWN & co.’s The we and most 


WINE OF COCA. reliable BRA 


AND NERVE 
lant. $1 a bottle. 


TONIC and stimu- 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


169 Tremont Street, and 77 Mason Street. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and 61 East 11th St., 3deorsfrom B’dway 


Permanent and sopnstons board at reasonable price 
Location central to lL itretail stores and places of 
amusement. Address irs. E. NORTON. 
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WOMEN AND THE LAW. 

At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
State Bar Association last month, the 
venerable jurist, John Dean Caton, de- 
voted a portion of his address to the sub- 
ject of women in the learned professions. 
He showed that centuries before Christ 
women had distinguished themselves in 
these professions. 

Among the members present at this 
meeting were Mrs. Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch and Mrs. Mary A. Ahrens, of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Ahrens was elected a member 
of the committee on legal education. 

In the autumn of 1881, Mrs. Belva A. 
Lockwood, a member of the bar in good 
standing in the District of Columbia, was 
refused admission to the bar of Prince 
George County, Md., by Judge Magruder, 
although she had business before its 
court. The judge, in refusing solely on 
the ground of her sex, went out of his 
way to say, “I pray God the time will 
never come when women are admitted to 
the bar in Maryland!” Last October, 
Mrs. Lockwood again applied for admis- 
sion to the bar of Prince George County, 
in order to take up the same case she was 
compelled to drop eleven yearsago. This 
time she was admitted by Judge Brooks, 
who is now on the bench. As long ago 
as 1878, Mrs. Lockwood was admitted to 
the circuit court of Fairfax, Va., a fact 
that seems to have been overlooked in 
recent discussions concerning the admis- 
sion of women to the practice of law in 
that State. 

Oregon has a somewhat peculiar law 
under which the wife as well as the hus- 
band is liable to be sued for the expenses 
of the family and education of the chil- 
dren. A wife has been held liable for the 
payment of the family butcher Dill, al- 
though the husband ordered the articles. 
In another case, the wife has been held 
jointly responsible with the husband for 
a debt incurred in the purchase of a 
buggy which both used. F.M. A. 


_— ~2> — 
WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Mary L. Moreland made the ad- 
dress to the people at the recent ordina- 
tion of Mr. I. G. Smith as pastor of the 
Congregational church at Neponset, III. 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin will represent the 
Western Woman’s Conference in the De- 
partment of Woman’s Progress at the 
Congress Auxiliary of the World's Fair. 

Rev. Helen G. Putnam does Unitarian 
missionary work in twenty-seven towns 
in North Dakota. She has now been in- 
vited to preach for three months in 
Jamestown, the people to pay the ex- 
penses of the services. 

Rev. Sophie Gibb, late of the Universal- 
ist ministry, has, after a thorough ex- 
amination, been admitted to the Unitarian 
ministry. 

Miss Frances Townsley is now pastor 
of the Baptist church in David City, 
Web. 

Two Congregational ministers, serving 
their churches acceptably, are Mrs. Elvira 
Cobleigh, of Walla Walla, Wash., and 
Mrs. Abi T. Huntley, of Alexandria, 
8. D. 

Miss Mary Moody, niece of the evange- 
list, intends to engage in missionary 
work. 

The London 
says: 

At the last quarterly meeting of the 
local preachers of the Swaftham Circuit, 
a woman was unanimously received as a 
local preacher on trial. We do not think 
that there is any Methodist law to render 
the action of the brethren illegal, but if 
there is, the sooner such a law is repealed 
the better. It is in harmony with the 
spirit and practice of early Methodism 
that women should preach. The experi- 
ence of the Salvation Army is decisive in 
proving that we have wantonly deprived 
ourselves of one of the mightiest weapons 
of evangelization by closing the mouths 
of women. 

Rey. Ellen Runkle, said to be the first 
woman in Ohio to perform the marriage 
service, was herself married recently, the 
ceremony being performed by the Rev. 
Mattie Mummaw. Both belong to the 
United Brethren Church. 

The United Brethren, at the General 
Conference of 1888, formally authorized 
the preaching of women, although many 
women in the denomination had been 
licensed before that. ‘‘Aunt Lydia Sex- 
ton” has been a preacher for many years. 
Mrs. Nellie C. Robertson, of Stillman Val- 
ley, Ill., has for three years held a license 
to preach from the Quarterly Conference. 
Last fall she joined the Rock River An- 
nual Conference. Mrs. Robertson is pur- 
suing the three years’ course of study 
preparatory to ordination. 

The following from the United Presby- 
terian of Pittsburg, Pa., shows that pro- 
gressive ideas are working in the denomi- 
nation it represents: 

Woman was given by God to man asa 


helpmeet for him. Did he intend that she 
should be a help in government? The 


(Eng.) Methodist Times 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. . 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 





same God established three kinds or 
phases of government in the world, the 
family, the church, and the State. In the 
family he commands, ‘‘Children, obey 
our parents” ; thus bestowing the author- 
ty to rule, or govern, on both father and 
mother. At the adoption of the constitu- 
tion and laws of the nation of Israel, both 
men and women voted. The authority 
for this is Exodus 19: 8. ‘‘All the people” 
certainly means women as well as men. 
Again, at the beginning of their occupancy 
of the land of Canaan under Joshua, when 
assembled on Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, 
the whole congregation of Israel voted 
assent to the laws wher read in their 
hearing, Josh. 8: 33-35; Deut. 27: 14-26. 
Now the query: If women have the 
right to help in governing the family, 
and the right of suffrage in the govern- 
ment of the church, why should they not 
have the same right in the State? 


The Deaconess Mother House at Kaiser- 
worth recently celebrated its fifty-sixth 
anniversary. There are now sixty-three 
Mother Houses, with more than 9,000 
sisters in 2,800 fields of work. 

In an interview published in the N. Y. 
Recorder, Mr. C. L. Christiansen, a Brook- 
lyn banker, is reported as saying: 


Wherever women have had a chance to 
work, they have taken advantage of it with 
earnestness and with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. ‘They take the lead in church 
work. In Plymouth Church, of which I am 
a member, almost all the missionary work 
is done by women, and each woman mem- 
ber of the congregation has an equal share 
in the church government with the men, 
and their votes are invariably cast with 
good judginent and sense. Much of the 
prosperity of Plymouth Church is un- 
doubtedly due to its women members. 
Henry Ward Beecher insisted that the 
women of the congregation were fully as 
bright in intellect, and quite as capable 
of judging what was for the church’s 
benefit, as the men, and said that women 
should always be placed on a par with the 
men of the congregation. If the votes of 
women have brought greater prosperity 
to Plymouth Church, the votes of women 
would bring greater prosperity to the 
country, if allowed to be cast in behalf of 
the country’s welfare. F. M. A. 


a eee 
LETTER FROM INDIANA. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The decided growth of public opinion 
favorable to woman suffrage is most ap- 
parent upon the announcement of an open 
meeting for the discussion of the subject. 
Last week I was booked for an address, 
on prohibition, at Union City, one of the 
large towns on the extreme eastern 
border of the State. It is one of the most in- 
telligent communities in the State, though 
I was told that there had never been a 
public address on woman suffrage in the 
place. To me this is a strange anomaly. 
How intelligent women, especially when 
many are engaged in reforms which they 
know can never be accomplished without 
balloted women, can neglect to agitate 
this question, is past my comprehension. 
It seems to me that their negligence is 
little short of criminal. I am sure, how- 
ever, that it is indifference, and a failure 
to read suffrage papers and thereby learn 
how to do. 

Having time the next day, 1 held two 
meetings, afternoon and evening. Not- 
withstanding the short notice, and lack 
of any special preparation, a large church 
edifice was filled with earnest hearers at 
both sessions. A rising vote showed 
nearly every one present in favor of full 
suffrage for women. A strong auxiliary 
society was organized, with the follow- 
ing influential officers: Mrs. Olive Griffis, 
president; Mrs. Elizabeth Yergin, Mrs. 
J. H. Vinson, Mrs. Sarah Cadwallader, 
vice-presidents of the several churches; 
Mrs. Daisy V. Melbourn, secretary and 
superintendent of literature and press; 
Mrs. Sarah Cadwallader, treasurer. There 
were thirty charter members. I urged 
upon them to secure a large reading of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and, at least, see 
that the little gatling gun, the Woman's 
Column, had a place in every household. 

Bills are pending in the Legislature to 
grant municipal suffrage and the privilege 
of voting for school commisioners, which 
latter only applies to five places in the 
State, full school suffrage for women 
being regarded as unconstitutional. 

Mother Wallace was able to attend an 





| bauch, 
|**Madam, your demand is just, but we 
| were elected by saloon votes, and we can- 





afternoon session of the Senate and talk 
with the members, many of whom are 
personally in favor of woman suffrage, 
but the party lash makes them afraid to 
advocate it. It was a spectacle to see 
this aged, beloved stateswoman begging 
her enfranchisement of men bleared and 
bloated from their recent drunken de- 
and from others who said: 


not work for your measure.” 

Mrs. Mary 8S. Armstrong and Mrs. 
Schofield, of the strong Kokomo society, 
have also visited the Legislature and in- 
terviewed many members, while letters 
have poured into both branches until no 
member can say that ‘‘women of Indiana 
do not want the ballot.” Iexpect to hold 
a series of suffrage meetings, in different 
county seats, during the next two 
months. HELEN. M. GOUGAR. 

Lafayette, Ind. 

—_ ter ———— 


ADDRESSES WANTED. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I know of the existence of two national 
associations of women—the Patriotic 
Daughters of America, and the Daughters 
of Veterans,—of which I am anxious to 
secure the names and addresses of the 
presidents or secretaries, or, indeed, of 
any other officer. It will greatly oblige 
me if any person who sees this notice and 
possesses the information J desire, will 
send it to me at once. 

RACHEL FosTER AVERY, 
Sec. Com. World's Congress Rep. Women. 

Somerton, Pa., Feb. 17,1893. 

— +e» — 
EDITORS PLEASE COPY. 


Will all friends of woman’s progress 
who see this notice, and who are inter- 
ested in the success of the undertakings 
of women, kindly send to the undersigned 
a list of all Chautauquas, Lecture Courses, 
Summer Schools of Methods and Camp 
Meetings, together with the name of the 
person conducting each? Thisjwill greatly 
facilitate the work of the Woman’s Lec- 
ture Bureau, and be greatly appreciated 
by Lucy E. ANTHONY, Manager, 

Somerton, Philadelphia. 
aia <“- a 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY.” 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

‘*The silent man is the one who wins.” 
This is the lesson of business, of politics, 
of history. I have borne many attacks in 
silence for years, for the sake of freedom 
to the two hundred thousand half-starved, 
struggling workwomen of my native city. 
I dislike greatly any departure from quiet, 
persistent, silent work; for every publi- 
cation about such work runs a great risk 
of making these suffering masses suffer 
longer, and of starving and freezing thou- 
sands more into evil lives. But a publi- 
cation having been made in your last 
issue, tending to defeat the work and 
weaken our organization, it is unavoid- 
able to correct the false impressions it 
will otherwise make. 

The ‘‘Woman Suffrage Party’? was 
formed in New York in 1879-80. It has 
always aimed, not at endless and ineftec- 
tive agitation, but at ‘immediate emanci- 
pation.”’ To let these struggling masses 
starve, suffer, and fall, when we are able 
to deliver them, is cruel. To set them 
free, the ‘‘Woman Suffrage Party” em- 
ploys the methods used in other matters 
by practical men in business and politics. 
It does not talk about woman’s freedom 
as something in the far future; it works 
with might and main to set women free 
to-day. Fifty years of agitation have 
flatly failed to liberate New York's 
women; it is high time to use more effec- 
tive methods. What those methods are, 
we do not allow our foes to know; prac- 
tical men never do; but any trusty friend 
of the cause can learn by writing to the 
undersigned, and promising not to dis- 
close the information we give. One of 
our special aims has been to unite all 
friends of the cause on measures that can 
really be passed; so that our friends’ 
time, strength and money will not be 
lost. 

The ‘State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion,” from whom this attack comes, is 
only one of many bodies in New York 
State which favor woman’s freedom. One 
of the greatest difficulties we have had in 
securing woman’s liberation is the persis- 
tent adherence of a few leaders of that 
association to methods that were suited 
to the childhood of the cause, but, in New 
York at least, have long been outgrown, 
and have become antiquated and worse 
than useless. By persistently agitating 
at times and places when silence was 
imperatively required, these leaders have 
repeatedly prevented woman’s enfran- 
chisement when everything was ripe for 
it. 

The statement, in the attack referred 
to, that we send letters “broadcast” 
through the State is an error. Every let- 
ter we send is a private and personal one, 





GAS BILL 


REDUCED .... 
20 to 50 PER CENT, 


Orour GAS EXPANDING MACHINE 


WHICH 18 SMALL AND MAY BE EASILY ATTACHED TO ANY GAS PIPE OR METER. 





A 4-foot burner consuming 8 cubic feet of gas per 
sour Sesese our Gas Ex pauding Machine was con- 
nected. 





A 4foot burner consuming only 4 cubic feet of 
as per hour after our Gas Expanding Machine 
was connected, 


Buy a Machine, and we will furnish a better oy than you now have, and showa 


saving of at least 20 per cent. of Gas, or refund t 


é money you paid for the Machine. 


POSITIVELY NO CARBON, OIL OR CHEMICALS EMPLOYED. 





REFERENCES: 


Of the many using our Gas Saving Machines, we mention the following; 


Boston & Albany R. R. Co., H. B. Chesley, Div. 
Supt., Boston. 

City Hospital, Dr. G. H. M. Rowe, Supt., Boston. 

New England Piano Co., Thos. F. Scanlan, Prop., 
Boston. 

Crawford House, Goodwin & Rimbach, Prop’rs, 
Boston. 

Boston Post Office, Hon. Thomas N. Hart, P.M. 

City Hall, Jas. C. Tucker, Supt. of Public Buildings, 
Boston. 

Massachusetts State Prison, Charlestown, Mass. 

R. H. White & Co., 518 Washington Street, Boston. 

Rev. J.J. Frawley, Mission Church, Roxbury. 





Waltham Dial Co., Waltham, Mass. 

City Hall, Newton, Mass. 

Cottage Hospital, Newton, Mass. 

Boot and Shoe Recorder, 11 & 13 Columbia Street, 
Boston. 

Knights of Honor Reporter, 252 Washington St., 
Boston. 

Manufacturer’s Gazette, 220 Washington Street, 
Boston. 

New England Trust Co., 
Boston. 

8. K. Abbott & Co., 93 Federal Street, Boston. 

F.H, Gilson Co., 54 Stanhope Street, Boston. 


85 Devonshire Street, 





Net prices of our Improved Gas Expanding Machines, as well as terms for monthly rental, based 
on even less than one-half the actual saving, as shown by test with time test meter. 


MACHINE FOR ADAPTED FOR 


2 Light Meter, ...... S burners ...... 

so © TTT Ty. » - #&;°& eeece 

gs $ ee eeee 6 = eeecvee 

@ « TTT TT BO * = —— ew eeee 
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60 to 100 ** 6 eee 200to 300 * ss nawwee 
150 to 300 ** TITTY) 450t0900 ss naueee 
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PRICE OF MACHINES 
% 8.00 


YO eevee 9.00 
1.00) sseeee 10,00 
1.50 coccee 15.00 
2.00 cevcee 20.00 
5.00 seseee 50.00 
750 soccee 75.00 

10.00) .eceee 100.00 
15.00 .sseee 150.00 
20.00 .eveee 175.00 


Before ordering a ‘‘Machine’’ examine the label on the front of your gas meter to ascertain the 


size (No. of Lights). 
easy terms, or leased for from 1 to 17 years. 


AGENTS WANTED, to whom franchises for territory will be sold on 
A sure fortune to a man of business capacity ! 


STANDARD GAS METER CO,, Incorporated, 


Paid Up Capital, $250,000. 


620 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON. 








to a person whom we know to be a friend 
of the cause, or who is vouched for as 
such by trustworthy authority. We 
never send out circulars, or anything 
‘*broadcast.”” Our work is very system- 
atic and exact. The intimation, in the 
same letter, that we make unauthorized 
use of the name of Mrs. Stanton—or of 
any one else—is also an entire mistake. 

{ hope I shall not be obliged to say any 
mere in public. Every publication about 
our work, of whatever kind, injures the 
cause. HAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Committee. 


54 William Street, N. Y. 
+e, 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Roxsury.—The League held its regular 
monthly meeting on Feb. 18. The main 
topic discussed was the growth of public 
sentiment in favor of woman suffrage, 
and the importance of building upon this 
foundation and holding this question above 
all party politics. The prospects of the 
cause at the approaching legislative dis- 
cussion were also considered, and a reso- 
lution was passed urging our Senators 
and Representatives to give the weight of 
their influence and their votes in favor of 
municipal suffrage for women. 

L. M. P., Sec. 


> _ 


HOLLIs STREET 'THEATRE.—Mr. Nat C. 
Goodwin and his surrounding company 
received a royal welcome at the Hollis 
Street Theatre last week, when this bril- 
liant young comedian presented his latest 
success, ‘‘A Gilded Fool,” by Henry Guy 
Carleton. This is his first engagement at 
the Hollis Street Theatre, and he has rea- 
son to feel proud of the audience that the 
announcement of his presence drew. 
Probably no comedian has more friends 
in Boston than Mr. Goodwin, as he was 
born here and has called it his home for 
years past. The “Gilded Fool” proved 
itself worthy of all the commendatory 
notices that it has received from the New 
York critics. It also gave Mr. Goodwin 
a chance to demonstrate that he is capable 
of earnest and serious work, and of pathos 
where the lines require it, and to such an 
extent as to move his audience at will. 
Mr. Goodwin seems to be among the few 
actors who have power to move their au- 
dience at will either to tears or to laugh- 
ter. The indications are that the second 
and last week’s business will be very 
large. The engagement of Mr. Goodwin 
is necessarily limited to two weeks. He 
will be followed at the Hollis Street The- 
atre by Miss Julia Marlowe in a repertoire. 


——_—_—_— 


PARK THEATRE.—‘‘A Temperance 
Town” still hold its own at the Park Thea- 
treasasterling attraction. Its bright and 
amusing scenes as well as its pathetic are 
so taking that the audience feels inter- 


ested, from the beginning, in every 
character. 

ee ae 
BOWDOIN SQUARE ‘THEATRE.—Mr. 


John T. Kelly in ‘‘McFee of Dublin,” will 
make the attraction at the Bowdoin The- 
atre next week. ‘‘McFee of Dublin” isan 
Irish play of the farce-comedy order, with 
a highly interesting plot, which calls for 
a quartet of very capable people. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Kelley in the principal 





| characters are Adelaide Randall, the 


former operatic star; Florrie West, a 
bright soubrette, and Harry Kelly, eccen- 
tric comedian. The staging of the play 
will include many beautiful realistic scenic 
effects. 

piled 


HOOD’S CURES. 


In saying that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cures, its proprietors make no idle or ex- 
travagant claim. Statements from thou- 
sands of reliable people of what Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has done for them, conclu- 
sively prove the fact—Hoop’s Sarsapar- 
illa CUREs. 

Hoop’s PILLs act especially upon the 
liver, rousing it from torpidity to its 
natural duties, cure constipation and 
assist digestion. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 
2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park Street. 
Monday, Feb. 27,3.30 P.M. Mires Carrie M. King- 
man will speak on, ‘Teaching in the Tropics.” 

Wanted—To borrow on long time, at a low rate 
of interest, thirty thousand dollars for an educa- 
tional cause yielding fruit a hundred-fold. This 
work for women, when known in all its details, 
will commend itself generously to the heart of any 
woman rich in sympathy and material gifts. 
Property secured by mortgage. Address L. C., 
care of WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


Co-operative Housekeeping. —Will any read. 
ers of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL Who have tried the 
= of Coéperative Housekeeping, or Coéperative 

Jooking, either successfully or unsuccessfully, 
send the results of their experiments to Mrs. 
Andrew Jacobs, 380 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp- 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues 
day afternoons. 





Shorthand.— Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by a 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 


A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 








Party Cloves 


In all the desirable lengths 
and fashionable colors 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
lation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, jp» 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | ©?!T0RS- 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. ° 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 





C. H. Smuonps & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St., Boston 
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